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JOHN BARCLAY, THEODORUS PRO- 
DROMUS, AND ROBERT BURTON. 
In 1625 there appeared at Paris the first 

printed edition of that curious Greek 

metrical romance ‘ The Story of Rhodanthe 
and Dosicles, by the medieval monk 

Theodorus Prodromus. The editor, Gilbert 

Gaulmin, a French lawyer, who a few years 

before had brought out the editio princeps of 

Eumathius or Eustathius’s ‘Ismenias and 

Ismene,’ was indebted for the greater part 


of his text to a MS. in the Palatine Library, 


of which a copy had been sent him by 
Salmasius. But, as he adds (sig. e v verso, 
in the address to the reader), ‘“‘ Que deerant, 
Amplissimus de Peirez senator ex Vaticano 
Codice describi curauit opera Tod pakapitou 
Barclaij.”” It is pleasant to be able to 
recognize the author of ‘ Argenis’ in this 
friend of Peirescius who supplemented 
Saumaise’s copy with the aid of the Vatican 
MS. Gaulmin mentions that he himself 
began his work six years before. This 
would take us back to 1619, and we know 
Barclay to have lived in Rome from Feb- 
ruary or March, 1616, to his death in August, 
1621. On examining the seven volumes of 


the ‘Lettres de Peiresc’ published by M. 
Philippe Tamizey de Larroque (Paris, 1888— 
1898), in the second series of the ‘ Collection 
de Documents inédits sur |’ Histoire de France’ 
issued under the direction of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, I found in vol. vii. 
(p. 400) a letter from Peirescius to Barclay in 
which he asks his friend, on behalf of Gaul- 
min, to supply from a Vatican manuscript 
a lacuna in Theodorus Prodromus’s ‘ Amours 
de Rhodante et de Dosiclée.’ The letter is 
dated Paris, 22 Sept., 1619. M. Tamizey 
de Larroque gives no reference to the passage 
in Gaulmin’s preface which proves that 
Barclay responded to the application.* 
Gaulmin’s Latin translation facing the 
Greek, which, according to his own account, 
was thrown off in a week, has a special 
interest for an English reader because of its 
use by Robert Burton. Not only is this 
version, and that of Prodromus’s ‘ Ama- 
rantus’ which is contained in the same 


h | Volume, cited several times in the ‘Anatomy ’ 


under the Greek writer’s name (Gaulmin’s 
name also receives mentiont), but the 
romance is the source of more than one of 
Burton’s anonymous quotations in Latin 
verse (in several places Gaulmin gives a 
metrical rendering of his original). 

In Partition 2, Sect. 3, Memb.1 (subs. 1), 
p. 285, 1. 4 in ed. 3 (1628), 

Insana stultz mentis hee solatia 
is from p. 284 of lib. vii. 

Nondum experta noui gaudia prima tori 
(2, 3, 5, p. 319, ed. 3) is from lib. i. p. 20. 

Certa sequi Charum corpus vt umbra solet 
(3, 2, 3, p. 487, 1. 16) is from lib. vii. (p. 292, 
misprinted 262). This line was evidently 
based on Plautus, ‘ Casina,’ 91, 92 :— 

quia certumst mihi. 

Quasi umbra, quoguo tu ibis te semper sequi. 

A more curious piece of indebtedness on 
Burton’s part may be traced. From what 
source were the lines taken that occur on 
p. 30 (first numbering) of ed. 3 ?— 

Virgines nondum Thalamis iugate, 

& Comis nondum positis ephoebi. 
Shilleto in his note (vol. i. p. 61) is satisfied 
with referring the reader to Seneca, ‘ Herc. 


* ‘English proper names in text and notes have a 
bad time with the French editor. ‘‘Saulcy” (Lord 
Hay of Sawley is meant), “‘ Kinstrid,” ‘‘milord 
Hich,” and ‘*Wanloz” are scarcely convincing 
samples of British nomenclature. 

+ See the first marginal note on p. 256 (ed. 3, 
1628). It is hardly necessary to say that the mis- 
print of “Gaulinio” for Gaulmino has enjoyed a 
very long life. 
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Fur.,’ 852-3. But, as in so many cases 
with Burton, the obvious source is not the 
true one. 

The two lines of Seneca were adopted by 
Gaulmin (lib. vi. p. 244), and that Burton 
took them from him is at once evident 
when we read what follows: ‘‘ Diuites 
denique, mendici; domini, serul; egri, 
sani; felices, infelices; eodem omnes 
incommodo macti sunt.’ Here we have 
the origin of “rich, poore, sicke, sound, 
Lords, seruants, eodem omnes incommodo 
macti.”” ‘ 

This passage, like the other quotations, 
is found for the first time in the third edition 
of the ‘Anatomy,’ the earliest after the 
publication of Gaulmin’s book. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


University College, Aberystwyth. 


SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 


(See 10 S. vi. 45, 424; vii. 445; viii. 288 ; 
ix. 228.) 


Tue following list of Aldersgate wars is 
taken from a presentment of the Wardmote 
Inquest bearing date 1837. Notwithstanding 
the comparative modernity of the references, 
I have ventured to include them under the 
above heading, if only because many of the 
signs have as much vanished as if they had 
belonged to London” proper-—the 
London before the Great Fire. 


The Ward Within. 


Fountain, Foster Lane. 

Bell, Noble Street. 

Royal Mail, Noble Street. 

Mourning Bush, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Bull and Mouth, ditto. 

Queen’s Head, ditto. 


The Ward Without. 


Cock and Crown, Little Britain. 
Swan and Horseshoe, ditto. 
Rose and Crown, ditto. 

White Horse, ditto. 

Old Parr’s Head, Aldersgate Street. 
Owain Glwnda (sic), ditto. 

Ben Johnson (sic), ditto. 

Albion Tavern, ditto. 

Coach and Horses, ditto. 

Old White Bear, ditto. 

Portland Arms, Long Lane, 

Red Lion Inn, Aldersgate Street. 
White Horse, Fann Street. 
Three Cups, Aldersgate Street. 
White Bear, Barbican. 

“The Still,” ditto. 


Blue Boar and Grapes, Aldersgate Street. 

Adam and Eve, Jewin Street. 

Star, Aldersgate Street. 

King’s Arms, ditto. 

Castle and Falcon, ditto. 

Any one familiar with the topography of 
the ward will at once see that the signs in 
the “Without” list are taken in order 
along the western side from St. Botolph’s: 
Church on the south, returning from the. 
City boundary at Fann Street, along the: 
eastern side, to the (lately demolished) 
“ Castle and Falcon.” 

Witt1am McMurray. 


The following list, taken from the official’ 
narrative of the Rye House Plot, may be- 
of interest. The places named were haunts: 
of the conspirators. 

Mitre Tavern, within Aldgate. 

Dolphin Tavern, in Bartholomew Lane,. 
behind the Royal Exchange. 

Salutation Tavern, in Lombard Street. 

Sun Tavern, behind the Royal Exchange. 

Fortune Tavern, at Wapping. 

Horseshoe Tavern, on Tower Hill. 

King’s Head Tavern, in Atheist Alley,. 
near the Royal Exchange. 

Angel Tavern, near the Old Exchange. 

George Tavern, on Ludgate Hill. 

Sign of the Sugar-Loaf, near the Devil’ 
Tavern. 

The Siracusa House. 

Amsterdam Coffee-House. 

King’s Head, in Swithin’s Alley, in Cornhill. 

Richard’s Coffee-House, near Temple Bar.. 

Joseph’s Coffee-House, in Exchange Alley.. 

Angel and Crown Tavern, Threadneedle- 
Street. 

Kidal’s Coffee-House. 

Castle Tavern, in Fleet Street. 

Green Dragon Tavern, on Snow Hill. 

Young Devil Tavern, in Fleet Street. 

and Vulture Tavern, on Ludgate- 


Will’s Coffee-House, in Covent Garden. 
Roebuck, corner of Bartholomew Lane. 
Flanders Coffee-House. 
King’s Head Tavern, in Chancery Lane. 
Blue Anchor, by Wapping Dock. 
The date of the narrative from which. 
these are taken is 1685. 

JOHN WILLCOcK. 

Lerwick. 


The allusion to “The Pinder of Wake 
field”? (10 S. ix. 228) reminds me that at 
1 S. ii. 228 it was stated that a stone was: 
‘ still to be seen, let into the wall over what 
was formerly the garden entrance” to- 
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Bagnigge Wells, bearing the following in- 
scription :— 
8.+T 
This is Bagnigge 
Hovse neare 


The Pinder a 
Wakefeilde 
1680. 


Has this stone been preserved ? 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


DR. JOHNSON’S ANCESTORS AND 
CONNEXIONS. 
(See 10 S. viii. 281, 382, 462; ix. 43, 144, 
302, 423; x. 44, 203, 343, 465.) 


Dr. Johnson's Early Visit to Trysull 
(continued).—I think the foregoing account 
of the descent of the Barnesley estate at 
Trysull will convince any one that it was at 
the Manor House that Mrs. Harriotts lived, 
and that to it the infant Johnson was brought 
by his mother. There can, moreover, be 
little doubt that Johnson visited Mrs. Har- 
riotts when he was older, else he could scarcely 
have claimed that nowhere else had he seen 
a “regular family.”” The Johnsons evidently 
saw a good deal of Mrs. Harriotts, and we 
know that she left Mrs. Johnson 401. and 
some useful domestic articles. The Doctor 
remembered of his father that, “‘ mentioning 
her legacy in the humility of distress, he 
called her our good Cousin Harriots.” Try- 
sull is not very far from Lichfield—scarcely 
twenty miles as the crow flies—and ‘yr m 
Stourbridge, where Johnson was ser to 
school in 1725, it is distant but seven miles. 

Apart from this evidence, Mrs. Morris tells 
me that she does not think that Trysull 
contains any other house in which a lady 
of some consequence, like Mrs. Harriotts, 
would be likely to live. But by way of 
completing the proof Mrs. Morris informs 
me that the various rooms alluded to in 
the will of William Barnesley in 1684, in the 
inventory of his widow’s goods in 1697, 
and in the will of their daughter Mrs. Har- 
riotts in 1726, as given in my book (pp. 189, 
190, 194), accord perfectly with the Manor 
House, of the ground floor and first floor 
of which she sends me sketch-plans with 
all the rooms identified. 

The Manor House, Mrs. Morris tells me, 
is only a short distance from Trysull Church, 
on the road which runs in a westerly direction 
towards Seisdon. Standing only a stone’s 
throw from the road, it is built partly of 
brick and partly of stone, but is now com- 
pletely covered with stucco. On the beam 
over the porch is incised the date 1663, 


which must have been placed there by 
William Barnesley, who six years earlier 
had married Dr. Johnson’s t-aunt. 
Desiring to settle the identity of “ Dr. 
Atwood, an oculist of Worcester,” whom 
Mrs. Harriotts brought to Trysull to examine 
Johnson’s eyes, I wrote to Mr. T. A. Carless. 
Attwood, M.A., F.S.A., of Sion Hill, Wolver- 
ley, near Kidderminster, who has devoted 
much care to the Attwood pedigree. He 
tells me that he knows of but one medical 
Attwood connected with Worcester at that 
period. This was Dr. Thomas Attwood, 
of Beveré, in the parish of Claines, and of 
Powick, both quite close to Worcester, who 
died an old man in 1765. I find an obituary 
notice of him in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for that year (p. 491): “{Sept.] 30. Dr. 
Atwood, a physician at Worcester, aged 83.” 
Mr. Attwood tells me that he was a promi- 
nent Roman Catholic in his neighbourhood, 
and is frequently mentioned in papers of 
the period relating to that body. His age’ 
is understated rather than overstated in the 
obituary, for Mr. Attwood says that his next 
younger brother, Peter Attwood, was born 
in 1682. In 1711, when he examined John- 
son’s eyes, Thomas must have been close on 


4 
Dr. Thomas Attwood was a man of good 
family, eldest son of George Attw of 


Beveré, Esq. (died 17 Feb., 1732, aged 80), 
by Winifred his wife (died 14 Dec., 1714, 
aged 77), daughter and heir of the Hon. 
Thomas Petre, fifth son of William, second’ 
Lord Petre. There is a mural monument 
in Claines Church to George and Winifred 
Attwood (Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ vol. ii. 
Supplement, p. 19); on which is also re- 
corded the death (on 17 Feb., 1707, aged 76) 
of Mrs. Attwood’s sister, Ann Petre, who,. 
Mr. Attwood tells me, in her will of 1706/7, 
mentions her nephew Dr. Thomas Attwood. 
The will of Thomas Attwood, of Powick, 
co. Worcester, gent., dated 18 Jan., 1763, 
was, I find, proved on 3 Jan., 1766, in P.C.C. 
(1 Tyndall), by Thomas Hornyold, of Black- 
more Park, Esq., one of the executors, power 
being reserved to the others, who were the 
testator’s wife Frances, and Robert Berkeley, 
Esq., of Spetchley, co. Worcester. In it he 
leaves 50/. apiece to his nieces Ursula and 
Mary Attwood: and 100. to John Hunter 
“prentice to Asene the Carpenter in Wor- 
cestcr.” To his dear wife Frances he leaves: 
3007., as well as the contents of his house 
in Powick ; and makes her residuary legatee. 
To Mr. Thomas Hornyold, of London, packer,. 
and to Mr. John Hornyold, of Longbirch,. 
Staffs, he leaves 5007. each; and # like sum 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to Robert Berkeley. Each of his servants 
is to have a year’s wages; and Henry 
Berrington, of Cowarne, co. Hereford, 1000. 
James Smith and George Newman witness 
the will. 

There was a Thomas, son of Anthony 
Attwood, of Elmbridge, co. Worcester, gent., 
who matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
on 2 April, 1690, aged 15, and took his B.A. 
degree in 1693. Mr. Attwood tells me that 
this Thomas has been described as an M.R. ; 
but he lived at Chaddesley Corbett,* where 
he died in 1718, and seems to have had no 
connexion with Worcester. 

There is no reason for doubting that it 
was Dr. Thomas Attwood, of Powick, by 
Worcester, who attended the infant Johnson. 
Worcester is some twenty-five miles south of 
‘Trysull. 


** Parson”? Ford.—Since writing my pre- 
vious note on the ‘‘ Parson” (10 S. ix. 44) 
I have come across what is apparently another 
reference to him. In Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century’ 
(vol. i. pp. 223-7) is given a letter written 
from St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 
6 May, 1722, by Vere Foster, a Fellow of 
the College, ‘‘a good scholar, and of great 
wit and humour,” to James Bonwicke, son 
of Ambrose Bonwicke, in which is quoted 
a humorous poem entitled ‘Mr. Prior’st 
Lamentation for the Loss of Mrs. Joanna 
Bentley,’ described as having “ been a long 
time the vogue at every tea-table in college.’ 
In this poem occur the lines :— 

But, O! the lordly haughtiness of mien, 

And all the fathert in the daughter seen ! 

That unaffected modesty of mind, 

Which nor in Green nor Ford improv’d we find. 

_ After the poem is given a series of notes 
upon it, intended to explain some of the 
allusions and develope the humour, among 
which is the following :— 

“‘The characters of Green and Ford, you are well 
enough acquainted with; only observe the com- 
pliment.” 

Nichols adds a foot-note on Ford :— 

“The latter, we imagine, was the same Mr. Ford 
who was afterwards as well known by his_ being 


-Chaplain to Lord Chesterfield as by his abandoned, 
unclerical character, and of whom it is recorded, 


* John, son of Thomas Attwood, of Chotieaen, 
co. Worcester, gent., matriculated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, on 9 en 1725/6, aged 16; and took his 
B.A. degree on 13 Feb., 1729/30. 

+ Edward Prior, of Trinity. 

t Joanna was a daughter of the celebrated Richard 
Bentley, Master of Trinity. She married Denison 


Cumberland, and was mother of the well-known 
Richard Cumberland (1732-1811). , 


that, on his being refused the same appointment in 
Ireland, when his noble Patron was Lord Lisktaek 
being told that it was owing to his want of one 
vice ; and wondering what that vice could be, was 
answered ‘ Hypocrisy.’ ”* 

It does seem extremely probable that the 
poet’s irony was directed against Dr. John- 
son’s cousin, who in that case must have 
acquired some reputation for being self- 
appreciative. As recorded in my _ book 
(p. 158), Cornelius Ford had entered St. 
John’s College in 1710, and taken his B.A. 
degree in 1713; while his M.A. degree he 
had taken from Peterhouse in 1720. Mr. 
R. F. Scott, the Master of St. John’s, who 
is an earnest student of all that concerns 
the personal history of those connected with 
his College, tells me that there was no other 
Cambridge graduate of the name of Ford 
about that time except Thomas Ford, who 
took his B.A. degree from Christ’s College 
in 1691, and his M.A. in 1697, and who, as 
Mr. Scott says, hardly fits in with the other 
names mentioned in the poem.f The 
“Green ’’ who is bracketed with Ford was, 
Mr. Scott thinks, probably one Richard 
Green, who took his LL.B. degree from 
Peterhouse in 1722, and who would therefore 
be more or less a contemporary of Cornelius 
Ford’s. According to Nichols, the person 
alluded to ‘‘ was supposed to be the learned 
Dr. John Green, who died Bishop of Lincoln 
in 1779.” This identification would be 
more interesting, as it was John Green who, 
on leaving Cambridge, went to Lichfield 
as assistant master under the Rev. John 
Hunter, and there made the acquaintance 
of Johnson and Garrick; but his dates 
seem to me to destroy his claim. Mr. 
Scott clinches this argument by stating 
that John Green did not enter St. John’s 
until 10 June, 1724, his age being then given 
as “‘ past 17.” 

In the same volume (p. 221) Nichols gives 
some account of ‘‘ Dr. Christopher Anstey, 
fellow of St. John’s, for some time a tutor 
in that college,” who, as mentioned in my 


* This is a lame version ef Cibber’s original story, 
which is fully discussed in my book (pp. 160-61). 
And the reference should be to the Hague, not to 
Ireland. Lord Chesterfield was Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland from July, 1745, to April, 1746, some four- 
teen years after ‘‘ Parson” Ford’s death. 

+ Mr. Scott says that “‘ Brathwait,” the “‘ gentle- 
man of Catharine hall; an ae man,” 
was no doubt Mark Brathwayt, LL.B. 1723 and 
LL.D. 1728—the “ gentleman” showing that he was 
not yeta graduate. ‘‘Grim Thornton,” introduced 
to usas “‘a gentleman of Trinity, junior bachelor, who 
lately shook hands with learning, and now professes 
args »” he identifies with Jonathan Thornton 
A. 1721/2, and M.A. 1725. 
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book (p. 159), was “ Parson” Ford’s tutor 
and surety. His son, another Christopher 
Anstey (1724-1805), became famous as the 
author of the ‘ New Bath Guide.’ 
ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


THE Liquip N in Eneuisu.—By “the 
liquid n” I mean the sound of the gn in 
poignant, mignonette, and champignon ; these 
seem to be the only words in which the 
symbol gn has its old meaning. It is worth 
inquiring into the history of the sound and 
of the symbol gn generally. 

I would first of all put aside such words 
as opinion, union, and the rest, in which 
the symbol gn was never used, at any rate 
in English, though the sound is the same. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ notes the rare spellings 
oignion and ingyeon for the modern onion, 
from F. oignon. 

The chief examples of E. ni from (or 
equivalent to) F. gn are minion, companion, 
pinion, poniard ; we may also add munnion, 
trunnion, with nni, and Shakespeare’s ronyon, 
@ scurvy creature, from F. rogne. The ni 
in bunion answers to the gn in Ital. bugnone, 
explained by Florio as “a push, a bile, a 
blane, a botch.” 

In some words (whatever they were once) 
the g and n are now separated ; as in regnant, 
malignant, repugnant, stagnant, pregnant. 

There is at least one curious result. It 
seems to be certain that the final gn in cam- 
paign, arraign, deign, feign, reign, benign, 
condign, sign, design, ensign, assign, impugn 
(or in most of these), was formerly pro- 
nounced with the gn in poignant ; and that 
the same is true of some words now spelt 
with a simple n, such as disdain (i.e., dis- 
deign), complain (see ‘ N.E.D.’). Note espe- 
cially coin, join, and loin ; also coign. 

It is clear that English people much dis- 
liked this final sound, and reduced it to 


simple n. The M.E. for sign was sig-né 
(dissyllabic), pronounced somewhat like 
seen-ya. 


This consideration accounts for the use 
of ny for the liquid gn in Middle English. 
Mr. Mayhew draws attention to some re- 
markable examples, in his edition of the 
Winchester MS. of the ‘ Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum.’ Examples are: erany, a spider 
(F. araigne); seny, a sign; lony, a loin 
(O.F. logne) ; bony, a great knob (prov. E. 
boine, a swelling caused by a blow, F. bigne, 
O.F. buigne, the word whence we may derive 


E. buni-on); ionyon, to join; sonyon, to 
essoin or excuse ; kuny, a coin. 

This liquid n is common in Middle Scotch ;. 
Barbour, for example, has cunyhe, a coign, 
a corner ; renye, a rein for a horse ; derenye, 
to darraign, Chaucer’s darrayne, &c. The 
most remarkable thing of all is the chan 
of this final gn to ng in writers like Sir David 
Lyndesay, as in ring, to reign. He actually 
rimes signis, signs, with thyngis, things- 
(‘ The Monarche,’ |. 5450). 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 


British Museum Liprary CATALOGUE.— 
It may seem ungrateful in an old reader 
who has reaped so many benefits from the 
great library in Bloomsbury to find fault 
with the arrangements, and if I stood 
alone in this complaint, I would retain my 
isolation; but the grievance is ventilated 
by many. In the first place, I and J are 
treated as the same letter, as U and V are. 
That was all right when the Catalogue was- 
begun, and was in manuscript; but now 
that printing has superseded handwriting, 
the obsolete fashion of cataloguing Jones. 
and Ives under the same letter, or Vale and 
Unwin as having the same initial, might 
be. discontinued and the modern usage 
adopted. 

In the second place, anonymous works 
are catalogued according to a bewildering 
system, the object of which seems to be to 
hide the identity of the work. Take the 
case of a valuable little book with the 
following title: ‘An Account of the Origin 
of Steam-Boats, in Spain, Great Britain, 
and America, and of their Introduction 
and Employment upon the River Thames 
between London and Gravesend to the 
Present Time,’ #.e. 1831. A pencil nate on 
the title-page is “by R. P. Cruden,” the 
historian of the Port of London. One 
would think that it would be catalogued 
under ‘Steam Boats,’ that being the main 


subject; but no, it is catalogued under 
‘Spain.’ I am told the rule is to take the 
first proper name. In this case it is mis- 


leading, because no one studying the history 
of steam navigation on the Thames would 
think of looking under Spain. 

That rule, however, is not applied in the 
next case. A well-written little book pub- 
lished in 1907 is entitled ‘ Devon, the Shire: 
of the Sea Kings.’ ‘Devon’ would seem 
to be the natural heading, but no—in the 
Catalogue it will be found under ‘Great 
Western Railway.’ 

I could give other instances, but these 
must suffice. A. RHODEs. 
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VANISHING LonDoN: HousEs NEAR 
Buackrrtiars Roap.—The subject of demoli- 
tions in London is ever with us, irrespective 
of locality. In The Daily Graphic of Thurs- 
day, October 1, was an excellent engravin, 
of what are alluded to as the ‘Wooden Huts’ 
of Southwark, reputed to be ‘‘ two hundred 
and seventy-five. years old.” Whatever 
their exact age, they have all the appearance 


of hoary antiquity, and are quite entitled | 100. 


to be called ancient. They are situated in 
Collingwood Street, at no great distance from 
Blackfriars Bridge ; and if the local records 
are to be considered trustworthy, their age 
is beyond dispute, so they become a most 
interesting link with the past. They are 
built entirely of wood, and have a really 
rural look, out of keeping with their sur- 
roundings. There are five rooms in each of 
the eight houses, the rent being 10s. a week 
per house—moderate as rents go in South- 
wark. There are no basements, but the 
“ground floor” is really below the level of 
the outside ground, so that the tenants have 
to go down a step to get indoors, and even 
then have to lower their heads as they enter. 
The newspaper already alluded to says that 
“the earliest inhabitants, when they wished 
to reach the other side of the river, had 
either to use the ferry or to walk over London 
Bridge, Blackfriars Bridge then being non- 
existent.”” These houses once had—it is 
said—large gardens, but these have long 
since been built over. It is stated that 
““when these places were erected the 
Thames flowed right up to the doors.” This 
was probably so in many places near here ; 
but as Christ Church was finished in 1671, 
it is not unlikely that a neighbourhood had, 
by that time, sprung up towards the river, 
and so cut them off from it. At present 
they look as if they might be good for another 
century, and perhaps for even longer; but 
I fear their ultimate doom is sealed, though 
it ‘has recently been asserted that there is 
no intention of removing them. 
W. E. 
Westminster. 


Masor Hott, C.B.—It may be worth 
while recording the existence of the MS. 
Journal and Notebooks of Major Hull 
(who died in Norfolk Street, Park Lane, 
on 9 Nov., 1841). They are thus described 
by Messrs. Simmons & Waters, of Leaming- 
ton, in the November issue of their catalogue : 

“Hull (Major) Journal, Journey. and Note-Books 
of Major Hull, C.B., who married Mildred Corbett, 


daughter of Archdeacon Corbett, on June 22, 1826. 
Major Hull left Portsmouth as a cadet for India on 
June 8, 1798, and landed in England on July 17, 


1823, being absent almost [sic] 25 years. These books 
record the overland journey from India and the 
excursions taken in Europe and at home during 
later years. They describe the method of travelling, 
time taken, sights seen, and visits made. Major 
Hull was born 1778 at Devizes; his father was a 
soldier, and served in America during the War of 
Independence. One volume supplies his life and 
active services from his landing in India until the 
time he left. His sister married James Perry (1756- 
1821), proprietor of I'he Morning Chronicle. He left 
,0007., and Major Hull as an executor to his 
will. 3 vols. 4to, 4 vols. post 8vo, together 


W. Roserts. 


WIND AND THE CrUCIFIXION.—“It was 
a black wind which blew at the Crucifixion.” 
So A. T. heard some years since from a 
Gloucestershire woman. Black winds are 
easterly or north-easterly winds accom- 
panied by dark, lowering clouds. Another, 
acquaintance of A. T.’s used to say that 
Jews hated an east wind because it blew 
when the Saviour was crucified. 

This idea is new to me in England, but 
that excellent collection of popular beliefs 
‘Le Folk-lore de France,’ par Paul Sébillot 
(1904), contains a legend which is evidently 
related to it. In the neighbourhood of 
Gerzat, Puy-de-Déme, people think the 
east wind does not blow more than three 
hours at a time, and very seldom even so 
long, because it blew when Jesus was on 
the cross. The Saviour asked it in vain 
for water to quench His burning thirst : the 
wind would not yield Him this charity, and 
it was for that reason that Jesus cursed it 
and condemned it to blow very rarely (vol. i. 
pp. 80, 81). W. A. 7&, 


Pappies” on St. Patrick's Day IN 
THE U.S.—This expression of popular ill- 
feeling, as it existed ninety years ago, is 
deanetbed by H. B. Fearon in his ‘ Sketches 
of America,’ 1818 :— 

“Frenchmen and leeks, Irishmen and bulls, are 
even now the subjects of American ridicule, and in 
the uncontaminated style of Spitalfields and Shore- 
ditch. In Washington, on last St. Patrick’s da 
[1817], to custom, a figure was stuff 
similar to our Guy Faux, and called Paddy ; he 
was placed within the gate of the Navy-yard, with 
pipes, tobacco, and whiskey. In Philadelphia a 

entleman informed me that there were numerous 
Paddies exhibited in the same style; some were 
carried by boys, begging to remember poor Paddy. 
This offensive practice was carried to such’an ex- 
tent in New York a few years back, that serious 
riots were produced by it. There is now a law of 
that corporation, prohibiting Paddies being ex- 
hibited on the 17th of March. 


A friend tells me that this custom pre- 
vailed in Philadelphia till about 1873 ; and 
on 18 March a further insult was added 
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by the exhibition of a stuffed effigy of a 

female, which was called “‘Sheely.” Fearon 

seems to have written “‘ Frenchmen” for 

Welshmen.” Ricuarp H. THorRNTON. 
36, Upper Bedford Place. 


CuurcH Puate.—The followi 
of church plate were sold at Messrs. 
on 10 December last. 

Flagon and cover from Sunningwell, Berk- 
shire, Charles IT. 

Chalice from Ellesmere, 1710. 

Tazza, 1705, from Kempley. 

REW OLIVER. 


pieces 
hristie’s 


THAT ’S ANOTHER STORY,’ AS KIPLING 
says.”—This has become a_ stereotyped 
expression. Many people probably made 
the remark before Kipling was born. Sterne, 
at all events, did so in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
chap. xvii., towards the end of ‘The Ser- 
mon’: “‘That’s another story,’ replied 
my father.” THETA. 


@ueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Sir WatTER Scott oN THE ScoTcH AND 
THE IrisH.—In Truth for 13 Jan there 
is a statement (p. 84) that “Sir Walter 
Scott found a family likeness between his 
own people and the Welsh and Irish.”” Can 
any reader direct me to the original passage ? 
I ask because I judge from the context 
that the writer in Truth is making the 
common blunder of forgetting that the 
Highland Line divides Scotland into two 
nationalities, as distinct as French and 
English. Sir Walter, I opine, knew British 
history too well to find family likeness 
between any “ Celtic” race and the Lowland 
Scotch, who are merely Englishmen sepa- 
rated by an accident of history from their 
Southern brethren. He might conceivably 
have referred to such a likeness as existing 
between the Highland Scotch and the Irish, 
since the Highlanders are chiefly of Irish 
origin, as their name of ‘‘ Scot ” indicates. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“REALM”: ITs PRONUNCIATION.—There 
is little doubt that the old pronunciation 
of this word was raim. A Jacobean poet 
(I cannot recollect the reference) rimes 
realms with James, the J being silent, as in 
balm, &e. The old spelling 


alms, calm, 


was reem (‘ Prompt. Parv.’) or reme. Reamys 
occurs in Wright, ‘ Political Poems and 
Songs’ (1429), i. 146. 

Can further confirmatory rimes be pro- 
duced ? A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


Mourar’s Wipow: Empress MARIE 
LovuisE.—l. Caroline Murat, widow of the 
King of Naples, remarried, I think, in 1818. 
Did she leave any family by her second 
husband ? and who was he ? 

2. Marie Louise, on receipt of news of the 
decease of Napoleon in 1821, married her 
lover. Did she leave any famil by this 
second marriage ? CuarLes J. Hitz. 

H. Noel 


Belmont Lodge, Waterford. 

See ‘The Women Bonapartes,’ vy 

illiams, and * The Sisters of Napoleon,’ by Joseph 
Turquan, translated by W. R. H. Trowbri ge, both 
published last year.] 

Sea-Names.—In Orkney and Shetland, 
as it is considered unlucky, when at sea, to 
call anything by its ordinary name, every- 
thing has one or more special sea-names, 
e.g., the sun is called feger, Old Norse, 
meaning “ fair,’ which is also used as a 
kenning or periphrasis for the sun in the 
‘Elder Edda’ (alvissmél), fagrahvél, “‘ fair 
wheel ” (see Jakobsen’s ‘ Shetland Ordbog ’). 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the custom of using sea-names is in vo 
in any other places, and if so, whether such 
names preserve old words and poetic names, 
as in Orkney and Shetland. 

A. W. JOHNSTON. 


Fic TREE IN THE Crry.—Some time ago 
there used to exist near Aldgate Pump a 
fig tree. Its destruction was threatened 
a few years ago. Was it ever preserved in 
any way, or transplanted ? I do not know 
in what way it became “ historic,” as it was 
considered, excepting in the matter of age ; 
but it may have had some historic associa- 
tions. Does it still flourish ? If so, where ? 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


MOHAMMEDAN AND CHRISTIAN CHRONO- 
Locy.—The following rules for changi 
A.H. into A.D. dates I take from an old ¢ 
notebook. 

1. From the a.H. deduct 3 per cent, 
taking account of two decimals. 

2. Add the fixed number 621.57. 

3. Add to the decimals 2 per cent of the 
A.H. date. 

The result will be a.p. date, Old Style. 
The decimals represent the portion of the 
Christian year elapsed before the beginning 
of the Hegira year, each hundred standing 
for 365 days. 
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4, For New Style add 11 days from 1700 
to 1799; 12 days from 1800 to 1899; 
13 days from 1900 to 1999. 

Now I have worked out a number of 
dates by this formula, and compared them 
with the table in Socin’s ‘ Arabic Grammar.’ 
The result in most cases is a difference of two 
days. Can any one explain the cause of 
error ? ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


CorsLey, Wi~ts.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents who are interested in place- 
names tell me the origin or meaning of 
Corsley (spelt, I am told, Corslie in Domes- 
day Book), the name of a parish in Wiltshire? 

B. D. 


BURIAL HALF WITHIN AND HALF WITHOUT 
A CuuRCH.—Visitors to St. Michael’s Church, 
Winterbourne, in Gloucestershire, are in- 
formed that Hugo de Sturden (he was 
Hickonstern, the hero of Gloucestershire 
legend) died all but excommunicated, re- 
ceiving the Communion only at the point of 
death, and that he was for his sins buried 
half within and half without that church. 
Are there similar instances recorded ? 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester, 


‘AN ANTHOLOGY,’ BY THomas BEE, was 
printed in America for private circulation, 
in the early part of last century. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where 
I can see a copy of this book? I am told 
that it contains an account of Westminster 
School written by General Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney ; but it is possible that the 
title of the book is not absolutely accurate. 

G. F. R. B. 


RicHarRD MostEyY ATKINSON of Clare 
Coll., Camb., graduated M.A. in 1792. 
Particulars of his career, and the date of 
his death, are desired. B, 


CHARLES JAMES AURIOL matriculated at 
Oxford from Ch. Ch., 15 Oct., 1816, aged 
eighteen. JI should be glad to obtain in- 
formation concerning his career and the 
date of his death. G. FRB. 


THOMAS, FOURTH LorD Camoys, married 
first Elizabeth Louches, and secondly Eliza- 
beth Mortimer, widow of “ Hotspur” (who 
died 1403). He died 1421, leaving a 
daughter Alice, wife of Sir Leonard Hastings, 
and a son Richard, who had three children : 
Margaret (born 1397), Eleanor (born 1403), 
and Hugh (born 1414). Were Alice and 


Richard of the whole or only half blood ? 


If the latter, which wife was mother of 
which ? Cokayne, Clarenceux King - of - 
Arms, one of the best authorities, says. 
Richard was son of the first wife. The late 
Ambrose Truswell Turner, a genealogist 
of repute, was of opinion that Alice was 
daughter of the second wife; and the 
present Lord Camoys supports this view, 
on what grounds I know not. Can any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on this 
point ? INQUIRER. 


Sir THomMAS WARNER OF ANTIGUA.—l 
should be glad of information as to the motto 
of the family of Sir Thomas Warner, first 
English Governor (appointed by Charles I.) 
of Antigua, West Indies. My grandfather, 
Dr. George Robertson Baillie (H.M. Inspector 
of Hospitals), married in St. Vincent Jane 
Ann Warner, the heiress of a planter and 
slaveowner, Charles John. Warner. 

My uncle Dr. George Baillie, Government 
surgeon, lived with his uncle Steadman 
Warner, who was magistrate of Bequia, 

t. Vincent. 
‘ I should like to know whether this family 
of Warner was connected with that of Sir 
Thomas Warner. Where can I get a full 


i the family ? 


2, Manor Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


ALTON CASTLE, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
_ty anything known of the history of this 
extensive structure ? Locally it is regarded 
as something of an imposture, and is spoken 
of as a shooting-box built on a mediaeval 
pattern. It appears to have been built in a 
somewhat flimsy manner. A writer in the 
local paper refers to Cromwell as its builder. 
Its situation is so commanding and pictur- 
esque that it may well stand on the site of 
an earlier castle. W. Roserts Crow. 


“May I THROUGH THIS BLEST DAY OF 
THINeE.’’—Can any one tell me, with some- 
thing like certainty, who is the author of 
the Sunday hymn or prayer of two verses, 
commencing as above? I believe it 1s 
attributed to the late Dr. Newton, a Wes- 
leyan minister of about fifty years ago;s 
but my father always maintained it was 
written by my grandfather, with whom 
Dr. Newton was on terms of intimacy. 

His story is that he one Sunday morning. 
repeated the verses at family prayers, and 
continued to do so every Sunday afterwards. 
He was a man of great reticence, and when 
asked as to the authorship declined to 
answer. Years afterwards it was (with, of 
course, an “ improvement ” in the first line) 
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incorporated in the undated, but I believe 
1879, supplement to Wesley’s hymn-book. 
If it came there through Dr. Newton’s hands, 
it may have been either written by him and 
iven to my grandfather, or vice versa ; 
ut in the former case I do not understand 
the reticence as to authorship. 

I may be wrong, but my impression is that 
the hymn was by my grandfather 
before he was acquainted with Dr. Newton. 
I can, if the authorship be really unknown, 
ascertain this. Lucis. 


“‘ BEFORE ONE CAN SAY JACK ROBINSON.” 
—This phrase, I think, has not been noticed 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ and I do not find it as yet in the 
‘N.E.D.’ I have an American example of 
it in 1821; but it probably originated in 
England. Can any correspondent throw 
light on the matter ? 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


STRUGNELL SURNAME.—I am anxious to 
find out if my own name Strugnell came 
from that of Strug, and shall be much obliged 
for any suggestion. 

Between 1194 and 1199 there was a 
Walterus Strug; in 1297 one Phillip Strug ; 
1327, a Wm. Strug; between 1346 and 1349 
one Amery Strugg, son of John Strugg, Kt., 
and between 1327 and 1330 a John Strug, 
Kt. WaLTER HAWKES-STRUGNELL, 

Commander R.N. 
‘See ante, pp. 8, 75.] 


“ Jack Krtcu’s Appress Carp.”’—I have 
this card, which begins ‘‘ Mr. George Calcraft, 
No. 100, Newgate Street, Scarifier and Sus- 
pensionist.”” It goes on to express grateful 
thanks for the support which has been 
accorded to him, and states that he is 
prepared to engage a respectable youth 
‘to instruct him in the mysteries of his 
calling.” 

A note in writing says: ‘‘ This was com- 
posed by Jos. Gittens.”” At the back of the 
card is printed a string of ‘‘ Gallows Ideas.” 
The card seems to be about one hundred 
years old. Who was its author ? 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


SUFFRAGAN BisHops: THEIR ARMS.— 
at arms should a suffragan bishop use 
on an official seal? Does he impale those 
of his diocese, or those of the town from 
which he takes his title, with his own? 
Or does he simply use his own, resting on a 
crosier and a key ? Does he surmount his 
arms with a mitre? W. E. St. L. Fryny. 
Kingston Hill. 


Patron SAINTS AND THEIR CHAPELS.— 
The patron saint of a burgh or parish usually 
(if not invariably) had a chapel within the 
area over which that particular saint was 
patron. Can any cases be cited in which 
the chapel was situated in a neighbouring 


parish, or even a neighbouring county ? 
Scorvus. 


Spanish Money IN NUBIA AND THE 
Supan.—Frédéric Cailliaud, who accom- 
panied the expedition of Ismail Pasha to 
Dongola and Sennar in ‘1820, states that 
the silver piastre of Spain circulated as 
money at that time in Nubia, Berber, and 
Sennar; also that the doublons of Spain 
were used in Berber—or Barbar, as he spells 
it (Cailliaud, ‘ Voyage & Méroé,’ 1826, i. 365 ; 
ii. 112, 117, 296). Félix Mengin, in his 
‘Histoire de Egypte sous le Gouverne- 
ment de Mohammed-Aly,’ Paris, 1823, men- 
tions also that, besides Sennér, payment 
was sometimes made in Darfour in Spanish 
piastres (vol. ii. pp. 222, 232). Cailliaud 
further states that in Barbar and Sennar 
the piastres of Charles IV. of Spain were 
used, and that those with the name “ Charles 
IIIT.” (with four I’s) obtained a marked 
preference. One can understand the sequins 
of Venice and Holland penetrating to those 


remote regions; but why should Spanish 


money have been introduced there? Was it 
introduced by the French at the time of 
their occupation of Egypt, 1799-1801? 
They did not advance, by the by, beyond 
Philz. Cailliaud’s statement (ii. 117) that 
the people of Berber called the coins réat 
France abou-arba (‘“‘ French money of father 
IIII.”) would seem to support this. In 
what years were the piastres of Charles IV. 


inscribed with the four I’s ? 
Frepxk. A. EDWARDS. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE DEFINITION ; OF A 
GENTLEMAN.—Among the papers of a resi- 
dent in Gloucestershire, lately deceased, 


was found the following :— 
‘“* Carved on the wall of an old manor house in 
Gloucestershire. 

“The true gentleman is God’s servant, the 
world’s master, and his own man. Virtue is his 
business, study his recreation, contentment his rest, 
and happiness his reward. God is his Father, Jesus 
Christ his saviour, the saints his brethren, and a 
that need him his friends. Devotion is his chap- 
lain, Chastity his chamberlain, Sobriety his butler, 
Temperance his cook, Hospitality his housekeeper, 
Providence his steward, ery oe treasurer, Piety 
his mistress of the house, and Discretion his porter, 
to let in or out as is most fit. Thus is his whole 
family made up of virtue, and he is the true master 
of the house. He is necessitated to take the world 
on his way to heaven, but he walks through it as 
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fast as he can, and all his business by the way is to 
make himself and others as happy as he can. Take 
him in two words—a man, a Christian.’ 4s 
1. What is the source of the passage ? 
2. On what manor house (if any)’ was it 
carved, and at what date ? H. C— 


D. 
THIEBAULT AND “ S’ENNUYER.”’—In which 
of Thiebault’s works is there a description 
of a rustic party employing themselves in 
conjugating s’ennuyer? V. H. 


Replies. 


“ BROKENSELDE.” 
(10 S. xi. 10, 58.) 


May I venture to suggest that this name 
originally applied to a seld, sild, or shed 
used for warehousing goods, and in need of 
repair? With it may be compared such 
names as Broken Cross and Broken Wharf, 
frequently mentioned in the City’s records. 
Both Pror. SkEatT and the late H. T. Riley, 
the editor of the City’s ‘ Liber Custumarum,’ 
refer “seld” to the Anglo-Saxon word 
5 ge, shield or protection (see Glossary, 
* Lib. sv. ‘Selda’). The former, 
however, appears to refer to a “shield” 
as the defensive arm in warfare. In this 
connexion it is quite possible that in course 
of time the name “ Brokenselde” lost its 
original meaning, and denoted the ‘‘ broken 
shield,” and as such was used as a tavern sign. 
A tavern called “Le Brokenselde” is 
recorded in the Husting Rolls under date 1348 
as being situate near the church of St. Mary 
le Bow. It was probably at this tavern— 
described in Latin as atte seldam fractam— 
that an affray took place in 1325, one Sunday 
evening, which led to a coroner’s inquest. 

There was also a tenement of this name 
situated on the south side of Westchepe, 
opposite “le Standard,” which became 
converted into a Sheriff's Compter—pro- 
bably the one known as the Bread Street 
Compter, as the tenement was declared, on 
inquisition held in 1412, to be wholly 
situated in Bread Street Ward (‘ Cal. 
Letter-Book I,’ pp. 108-9). 

. 

Guildhall. weeny 

“Le Brokenselde,” mentioned in Henry 
Rede’s will, was evidently a “seld”’ which 
was or had been in a ruinous condition. 

The word ‘“‘seld” occurs frequently in the 
City records. For example, ‘“‘a house in 
Soperelane, opposite to the hostrey (hos- 


pitium) of the seld called Brodeselde,” is 
mentioned in Letter-Book G, quoted in 
Riley’s ‘ Memorials,’ p. xv. In 29 Edward I. 
“ Richer de Refham, mercer, acknowledged that he 
had no right or claim, nor made any claim, in that 
parcel of land containing the space of two aumbries 
ee in the corner of the great seld of 
sia de Coventre in the mercery of London,” &c. 
—Letter-Book C, fo. liv. 
This, the “ great Seld”’ in Cheap, is pro- 
bably the same as the ‘“‘ Brodeselde ” above 
mentioned. In 1370 the Mayor and Alder- 
men, on the petition of Adam Lovekyn, 
“ ordered that no strange tanner, bringing his hides 
to the City for sale, should expose them for sale any 
where within the City, or the suburbs thereof, than 
in the Seld in Frydaystret ” 
belonging to Adam Lovekyn (Letter-Book G, 
quoted in Riley’s ‘ Memorials,’ p. 343). 
Stow in his ‘ Survey of London’ (ed. 1603, 
p- 259) refers to a fair building of stone 
called in record “‘ Seldam, a shed,” on the 
north side of St. Mary le Bow, West Chepe, 
which King Edward III. had caused 
“to be made and strongly to hee builded of stone 
for himselfe, the Queene, and other Estates to stam 
in, there to beholde the Justinges and other shewes 
at their pleasures.” 
He states that in 1410 Henry IV. 
confirmed the saide shedde or building to Stephen 
ay William Marchford, and Iohn VVhatele, 
ercers, by the name of one new Seldam, shed or 
building, with shoppes, sellers, and edifices whatso- 
euer appertayning, called Crounsilde, or Tamar- 
silde, situate in the Mercery in West Cheape, 
and in the parrish of Saint lanes de Arcubus in 
London, &c.” 

There is also mention made of a “‘ seld ” in 
West Cheap held by John de Stanes, mercer, 
in 1304 (Letter-Book B, fo. xiii b), and of a 
seld in the parish of St. Mary le Bow in West 
Cheap belonging to Richard and Margery 
Godchep in 1320 (Letter-Book E, fo. exii), 
which would probably be the “ Great” or 
Brodeselde” above mentioned. Riley 
says (p. Xviii) :— 

“There seems every reason to conclude, from 
various passages in the City books, that the Selds 
were extensive warehouses: very similar probably 
to the Eastern Bazaars, with numerous rooms in 
them, fitted with aumbries, or cupboards, chests, 
and locks, and let to various tenants ; while in some 
instances a mere vacant patch of ground (placea) 
within the Seld is mentioned as being let.” 

Although this may have been the early 
meaning of the word, it was in later times 
apparently used as synonymous with what 
we now call “lock-up shops,” as e.g., in a 
feoffment of a seld or shop with a vacant 
place of land in Henley in “le Shopperowe,” 
5 Aug., 11 Henry VIII. (A. 7619, “Calendar 
of Ancient Deeds,’ vol. iv.). 
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In the Gl to the ‘Liber Cus- 
tumarum,’ Part IT. p. 825, Riley gives :— 
“* Selda, a seld, silde, or shed used for warehousin 
s. It is generally said to be from the A.-S. seld, 
*a seat,’ but it seems more probable that its origin is 
the word scyld, ‘a shield or protection’ ; the old Eng- 
lish words shiel and sheal, a cottage, being probably 
from the same source.” 
This is of course in accordance with PrRor. 
SKEAT’s second suggestion ; but if this were 
the origin of the word, it would surely 
sometimes appear with the sh. I have, 
however, never met with it in this form. 
Bosworth and Toller give as the meani 
of the A.-S. seld, 1, “‘a seat, a throne” ; 
2, ‘“‘a seat, residence, mansion, hall,” and 
uote as an example “ Hié tempel strudon, 
alomanes seld,’’ from Czedmon’s Metrical 
Paraphrase. They also quote “ Sa heallican 
seld palatias zetas’’ from Wright’s ‘ Vocabu- 
lary,’ ii. 81, 223. The feminine form ‘“‘selde”’ 
(which would agree with the Latin selda 
found in medizval records) is defined as a 
‘porch, proaula”’ ; and the words sumor- 
selde’ and winter-selde”’ are quoted from 
Wright’s ‘ Vocabulary ’ as meaning “ summer 
house ” and “‘ winter house ”’ respectively— 


sumerselde, zetas ewstivales’’ and winter- 
selde, zetas hyemales.” 


sug 
A.- 


I would therefore 
est that ‘‘seld”’ is derived from the 
. fem. word selde. a HaRBEN. 


The word “‘seld”’ frequently occurs in the 
‘Calendars of Husting Wills,’ and denotes 
a shed, or open shop, in which the pro- 
prietor publicly sat in order to attract 
customers, in the manner seen in most 
Oriental cities and many old-fashioned 
Continental towns. It is of course the 
Anglo-Saxon word, and the article “le” 
gives it no Anglo-French connotation, but is 
merely a legal survival. It precedes nearly a 
all the sign-names in the wills. The real 
difficulty lies in the adjective ‘“ broken,” 
which we find also in the ‘ Broken Wharf,” 
the “‘ Broken Cross,” &c. Ido not remember 
to have seen the exact signification of this 
epithet determined, and, not having the 
‘N.E.D.’ at hand, cannot say from which 
of the many meanings of the verb “ to break ” 
it is derived. W. F. PRmDEAvx. 


Broken Cross, WESTMINSTER (10 S. xi. 
49).—I would refer our friend Mr. HotpEN 
MAcMicHAEL to Walcott’s ‘Memorials of 
Westminster,’ p. 73. The author states that 
Princes Street was ‘‘so called first between 
the years 1765 and 1782,” and he goes on 
to say that it 
“* formerly bore the name ot Long Ditch, and at one 
time contained an ancient conduit, the site of which 


ng ' minster, 1659.” 


is now |? 1849] marked by pg . At the bottom 
of the well, it is said, is a black marble image of 
St. Peter, and some marble steps seen about seventy 
years ago when the well was examined. The 
southern extremity was called Broken Cross ; and 
about the middle of the last [eighteenth] century it 
was stated that it was the most ancient house 
in ee which was then inhabited by a 
er.” 
The latter statement is quoted by Mr. 
Wheatley in ‘London, Past and Present,’ 
vol. i. p. 279. Mr. Wheatley also says that 
there is a token in the Beaufoy Collection 
inscribed ‘‘ At the Broken Cross in West- 
In Sir Walter Besant’s 
‘Westminster,’ p. 152, is an engraving of 
Broken Cross within the Abbey precincts, but 
no authority is given for it. 
W. E. Hartanp-OXtLey. 


Westminster. 


THE Curious House, GreENwicH (10 S. 
x. 469; xi. 32).—I regret that I have no 
more explicit information as to the exact 
situation of this house, but the friend on 
whose behalf I sent the query is a descendant 
(through families of the name of Ridley and 
Whitfield) of the first owner, Gibson, and 
she is positive as to the facts given, which 
were told her by her mother about twenty- 
five years ago. The mother did not know 
whether the house was then standing or not. 
Probably the name ‘ Curious” was only 
a nickname given it by a few people, and 
I think we must go back to the eighteenth 
century for information about it. 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


EpirapH: THE PILGRIM 
Faruers (10 S. x. 502).—It is pleasant to 
Americans to know that Englishmen find 
attractive ‘“‘any items connected with the 
makers of the U.S.A.” But as the brief 
paragraph quoted by Mr. CLayTon contains 
two errors and one omission, these ought to 
be corrected. First, Wrexham is not in 
Flintshire, as stated by Miss Boyes, but in 
Denbighshire. Secondly, Miss Boyes has 
given the epitaph only in part. The 
following is copied from a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Elihu Yale, Esq., and the Parish 
Church of Wrexham,’ printed at Wrexham 
in or about 1901, and prepared 
by Canon William H. Fletcher :— 

Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Africa travelled, and in Asia wed ; 

Where long he lived and thrived ; in London dead : 
Much pst some ill, he did; so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul through mercy’s gone to heaven- 
You that survive and read this tale, take care 

For this most certain exit to prepare, 

Where, blest in , the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent dust. 
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This epitaph is not original, as the first part 
is imitated from that on Duns Scotus at 
Cologne, while the latter part is adapted 
from James Shirley’s well-known lines. 
“In Africa travelled’ is poetic licence, as 
Yale is not known to have been in Africa. 

Thirdly, Miss Boyes is in error in stating 
that ‘‘ Elihu Yale’s paternal ancestor was 
one of the Pilgrim Fathers’”’—though the 
error is excusable in an English writer. 
Elihu Yale, born at Boston, Mass., about 
1649, was the son of David Yale, The 
latter came to Boston about 1637, was 
one of the early settlers at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, then returned to Boston, and 
finally went back to England. Probably 
all the Yales in New England in the eigh- 
teenth century lived either in Massachusetts 
or in Connecticut. The following passage, 
based on material furnished by the present 
writer, is copied from the ‘ N.E.D.’ :— 

‘* Governor Bradford [of Plymouth Colony] wrote 
of his company as ‘ pilgrims’ in the spiritual sense 
referring to Heb. xi. 13. The same phraseology 
was repeated by Cotton Mather and others, and 

me familiar in New England. In 1798 a Feast 
of the ‘Sons’ or * Heirs of the Pilgrims’ was held 
at Boston on 22 Dec., at which the memory of ‘ the 
Fathers’ was celebrated. With the frequent juxta- 
position of the names Pilgrims, Fathers, Heirs or 
Sons of the Pilgrims, and the like, at these 
anniversary feasts, ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ naturally 
arose as a rhetorical phrase, and gradually grew to 
be a historical designation.” 

The Plymouth Colony was settled in 
1620. The Massachusetts Colony was 
organized in 1630. The two were entirely 
distinct until 1691, when, by royal charter, 
they were joined together to form the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay, now the 
State or Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
We in New England make a distinction 
between the early settlers of the Plymouth 
Colony, calling them “ Pilgrim Fathers,” and 
the early settlers of the Massachusetts Colony, 
calling them “ Puritans.” As David Yale 
was an early Massachusetts settler, and was 
never (so far as is known) in the Plymouth 
Colony at all, he was not a Pilgrim Father, 
as that term is now used in New England. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


THe Durr, Earty Mission SHIP TO 
Soutsu Seas (10 8. x. 503).—Being a native 
of Portsmouth, I was much interested in 
Mr. CLAyTon’s note on this ship. 

In a book that I have not by me now 
(published 1798 ?) was a detailed account of 
this missionary enterprise. The only portion 
of the account that I can call to mind at the 
moment is that (1) the Duff sailed from 


Spithead 24 Sept., 1796, and arrived at 
Tahiti, South Sea Islands, 5 March, 1797: 
(2) that the Rev. James Griffin was pastor of 
the old Orange Street Chapel, Portsea ; 
(3) that the name of one of the Duff’s crew 
was —— Orange, and, if I remember rightly, 
he was a member of the chapel. The Orange 
family lived in Portsea for many years after 
the above date. Is it known if the street 
or chapel was named after any member of 
that family ? 

It may also be interesting to note that not 
very far from Horndean (where Capt. Wilson 
lived) is Bunker’s Hill. Perhaps some reader 
can state if there is any historic connexion 
between this Hampshire country-side and 
the seat of the first battle of the American 
War of Independence. F. K. P. 

(The inscription mentions that Wilson was 

resent at the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Is not this 
ikely to account for the name ?] 


The reference for the text quoted in the 
inscription concerning Capt. Wilson should 
have been Ps. Ixxvii. 14. 

HERBERT B. CLayTon. 


ADVERTISING EpirarH (10 8. x. 503).— 
With reference to this note it may be of 
interest to mention that in the old church- 
yard of Exeter (now closed) a large number 
of the epitaphs give the trade of 7 deceased. 


Worksop Eprrapus (10 8. x. 503).—The 
first of these epitaphs is also in the church- 
yard of the parish of Fleet in Lincolnshire, 
on a gravestone in memory of Joseph 
Barrow, who died 8 Oct, 1844. There it 
runs thus :— 

O sudden death, 1 in a moment tell, 

And had not time to bid my friends farewell. 
Think nothing strange; chance happens unto all ; 
My lot to-day, to-morrow thine may fall. 


C. S. JERRAM. 


LEGENDS ABOUT THE Moon (10 S. x. 347, 
456).—I am enabled to furnish another to 
those already given, from ‘ Old-World 
Japan: Legends of the Land of the Gods,’ 
retold by Frank Rinder. On pp. 17-24 
is a poetic tale describing how Susa-no-o, 
the Moon-God, was jealous of the extra 
power, influence, and splendour of his sister 
Ama-Terasu, the Sun-Goddess. To spite her 
he flayed her horse, the “‘ Beloved of the 
Gods.” Indignant at her brother’s cruelty, 
she withdrew into a cave and closed behind 
her the door of the Heavenly Rock Dwelling, 
leaving the earth in darkness. The rest 
of the tale, too long to summarize, describes 
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the plans adopted by the gods to entice her 
from her seclusion; and when this was 
accomplished, they drew a cord of rice-straw 
across the entrance to prevent a repetition 
of the catastrophe. On pp. 105-11 is another 
tale entitled ‘The Moon Maiden.’ 

A. RHODES. 


TRAVELLING UNDER HaprIAn (10S. xi. 10). 
—A perusal of chap. ii. of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall’ gives us some indication of the 
rate of travel possible about the time of 
Hadrian. See p. 57 of vol. i. (‘‘ World’s 
Classics :— 

“ Houses were everywhere erected at the distance 
only of five or six miles; each of them was 
constantly provided with forty horses, and, by the 
help of these relays, it was easy to travel an 
hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads.” 
In a foot-note we read :— 

“In the time of Theodosius, Cxsarius, a 
magistrate of high rank, went post from Antioch to 
Constantinople. He began his journey at night, 
was in Cappadocia (165 miles from Antioch) the 
ensuing evening. and arrived at Constantinople the 
sixth day about noon. The whole distance was 
725 Roman, or 665 English miles.” 

A note on the previous page gives the 
route which a traveller would have taken 
in going from Rome to Boulogne. He would 
have gone by way of Milan, Lyons, and 
Rheims, covering a distance of 1,254 Roman 
miles. If we may take the marvellous 
performance of Czsarius as a criterion, an 
express journey from Rome to Boulogne 
would have taken about 8} days. With 
regard to the Channel crossing, we may bear 
in mind that Cesar on his first invasion of 
Britain took roughly ten hours to perform 
the journey. Cf. ‘ De Bello Gallico,’ Bk. IV. 
chap. xxiii. :— 

“ Nactus idoneam ad nauigandum te 
tertia fere uigilia soluit, hora “diel civeiter 
quarta cum primis nauibus Britanniam attigit.” 
No precise data are given with reference to 
the return voyage. 

When Cesar again sailed across the Channel 
to invade Britain, his progress was not so 
rapid, ~~ to the perversity of wind and 
tide, and the voyage took about eighteen 
hours (Bk. V. chap. viii.). On the second 
occasion, however, the return voyage to Gaul 
was accomplished in about half the time. 
A single galley, with every facility afforded 
it, would, no doubt, have done even better 
than this. Let us convert our 8} days into 
9, and we shall have allowed abundance of 
time for the sea voyage. In view of the 
fact that our traveller would have had a far 
greater distance to cover than Cesarius had, 
and a very formidable obstacle to surmount 


in the Alps, and allowing also for the possi- 
bility that the posting system had been 
improved by the time of Theodosius, we 
shall not be too generous if we add another 
full day, making up the total to 10 days. 
We must remember that this is travelling 
at record-breaking speed. Anybody but a 
Ceesarius would, I suspect, have been more 
than satisfied if he had reached Britain 
within the fortnight. I have used Gibbon’s 
remarks as the basis of my but 
being at present away from books, I am 
unable to verify his statements. Perhaps. 
others will be able to give more precise 
references to the time of Hadrian. 
C. E. Lomax. 
Henbury, Macclesfield. 


Yew Trees (10 S. x. 430; xi. 58).— 
Churchyards in former days being less com- 
pletely enclosed than at the present day, and 
the adjacent lands then frequently unfenced,. 
trespass by cattle was of constant occurrence, 
and much injury was done to the graves by 
the trampling and rubbing of the beasts. 
Hence another explanation, often given, of 
the planting of yew trees, so universal 
in graveyards, is that little pains were taken 
to keep the cattle out of the churchyards 
by their owners until it was found that the 
trespass was a fatal one, #.¢., that there 
were poisonous trees among the graves. The 
extensive planting of the yew in churchyards 
may have been ‘“‘a protective measure,” 
but in another way. R. 

Upton. 


CuAMBER-HorsE FOR EXERCISE (10 S. xi- 
49).—On a horizontal frame fitted with feet 
four mahogany pillars were fixed at the 
corners, and a rail connected the pillars at 
the sides of the horse. Between the pillars 
was a seat covered with leather, having pro- 
jections on each side, which ran in guides 
between the pillars. The seat was sup- 
ported on strong spiral springs, and they 
were concealed by leather facings all round. 
The weight of the rider brought down the 
seat considerably; and with his hands 
grasping the side-rails, he raised and lowered 
the seat by the strength of his arms. It was 
a clumsy machine to enable the lame to get 
exercise. Joun P. STILWELL. 


If Mr. MacMicHaet will turn up Thomas. 
Sheraton’s book on furniture, 1802, plate 22, 
he will see an illustration of the chamber- 
horse. In those days, instead of a man 
joining the ‘ Liver-brigade” and trotting 
for an hour or so every morning in Hyde 
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Park, he used to shake up his liver in his 
bedroom by means of the mechanical con- 
trivance in question. E. O. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ says “ ? a rocking-horse ” ; 
but the eighteenth-century ‘‘chamber-horse ”” 
was a mechanical contrivance, consisting of a 
leather seat mounted on four legs, and 
provided with a strong spring, which was 
used for imitative riding exercise. Mr. 
Austin Dobson, in his paper on ‘ Richardson 
at Home ’ in the second series of ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century Vignettes,’ says that Richardson 
had “one of these contrivances” at each 
of his houses ; 

‘‘and those who, without violence to his literary 
importance, can conceive the author of ‘ Sir Charles 
Grandison ’ so occupied, must imagine him bobbing 
up and down daily, at stated hours, upon this 
curious substitute for the saddle.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


This machine was in appearance like a 
high stool, or chair with low side arms only. 
Those I have seen were about 3 ft. 6 in. 
high and 2 ft. by 2 ft. 6in. broad. The to 
—padded for a seat—was connected wit 
the base by springs, and the whole covered 
with leather; in appearance it was like 
a huge accordion. They are still occasion- 
ally to be met with in old “ unrestored ” 
houses, as well as in auction-rooms. 

HAROLD MALET, Col. 


Mrs. GORDON, IsaABELLA Levy (10 S. 
xi. 48).—The Hon. Lockhart Gordon was 
third son of John, third Earl of Aboyne. 
He was captain in the same regiment as 
Lord Cornwallis; retired from the army 
with rank of lieutenant-colonel; received 
the appointment of Judge-Advocate-General 
of Bengal, 1787; and died at Calcutta, 
24 March, 1788. He married (1) Isabella, 
daughter of Elias Levi; and (2) on 3 Oct., 
1770, Catherine Wallop, only sister of John, 
Earl of Portsmouth, by whom he had— 
besides other children—two sons. The 
duchess mentioned was, I suppose, Elizabeth 
Seymour (afterwards Smithson and Percy), 
first Duchess of Northumberland, and great- 
oe of Josceline Percy, eleventh 

arl of Northumberland. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


CARLYLE ON THE GRIFFIN: HIPPoGRIFF 
(10 8. x. 509).—Carlyle’s slip seems to have 
been shared by one at least of his biographers. 
Mr. R. 8S. Craig in his recent book ‘The 
Making of Carlyle’ (p. 34), referring to Prof. 
Nichol’s biography, says: ‘The Professor 


heraldic emblems carved on the Carlyle 
tombstone.”’ As a matter of fact, the crest 
of Lord Carlyle of Carlyle (or Torthorwald), 
to whose family Carlyle thought that he 
belonged, consisted of two dragons’ heads 
addorsée (vert). It is not necessary to 
journey to Ecclefechan to verify this, as 
Carlyle’s book-plate with the crest in question 
is shown at Carlyle House, Chelsea (in the 
dining-room). M. 


Was not Carlyle thinking of the Scotch 
kelpie, an aquatic beast that lived on 
human prey ? It is figured, as the frontis- 
iece to ‘ Faiths and Folk-lore,’ vol. ii., by 
. Carew Hazlitt, 1905. 
W. B. GERISH. 


Vincent Atsop (10 S. xi. 47).—I think 
some of the difficulties are due to slight 
misprints. : 

Maugeing is a misprint for Manageing, 
with wu for n, and dropping of a ; for it gives 
absolutely the right sense. Compare “the 
Manageing of a Crane” with “ the managing 
of their weapons of war,’ quoted in the 
‘N.E.D.’ 

Goggled and gogled are mere variants of 
juggled, which is frequently spelt with o for wu. 
It means iled”?; see ‘N.E.D.’ But 
the “in” in the phrase “‘ juggled in with ” 
adds nothing to the sense, and would be 
better omitted. 

In paragraph 5 read fetch for fitch; 
“fetch in Comfort ” simply means “ derive 
comfort.” Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


“Fitch in Comfort” appears to be an 
adaptation of French fiche de consolation. 


See ‘ ‘ Dict. Gén.’ or Littré. E. W. 


RupceE Famity (10 x. 470).—At p. 93 
of the Rev. A. B. Beaven’s ‘ Aldermen of 
London’ it is recorded that Edward Rudge, 
Salter, Sheriff of London, 1637-8, was on 
18 Sept., 1638, elected, and sworn in as 
Alderman of Castle Baynard Ward, and that 
he died 25 July, 1640. In ‘ Musgrave’s 
Obituaries ’ the Alderman’s death is stated to 
have taken place on 26 Aug., 1640, ‘ Smith’s 
Obit.’ being given as the authority. 

Both dates are, however, incorrect, for 
Alderman and _ Sheriff Edward Rudge 
who was m eat-great-great-great-great- 
his will (a copy of which 
is in my possession) on 17 Nov., 1640, and 
it was proved on 19 Dec., 1640 (P.C.C. 162 
Coventry). As he was buried in the chancel 
of Allhallows, London, on 18 Dec., 1640, 
one may assume that his death probably 


has a smile for the gryphons, the family , took place some two or three days earlier ; 
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the exact date, however, is omitted in the 
manuscript pedigree before me. That he 
was alive on 17 Nov., 1640, is certain. It 
would be interesting to learn how his death 
came to be recorded as having taken place 
either on 25 July or 26 Aug., 1640. 

The above Edward Rudge was of Blazies, 
Berks, and by his first wife Mary, daughter 
and coheiress of John Sharp, or Sharpe, of 
Lawrence Waltham, Berks, had, with other 
issue, an eldest son Edward Rudge of 
Blazies, Berks, and Great Warley, Essex, 
whose will was dated 23 June, 1699, and 
proved 6 Dec., 1701 (P.C.C. 174 Dyer), he 
having died 13 August in the latter year. 

In my query I described the last-named 
Edward Rudge as Alderman of London, 
the reason for my so doing being that in the 
manuscript pedigree of the Rudge family to 
which I have referred he was so called, appa- 
rently upon the following authority :— 

‘**History of English Lotteries,’ . 30, 31. 
Another Water Scheme, January 1th, 1689. 
Warrant to pass the privy seal appointing Sir 
Robert Pointz, K.B.,and Edward Rudge Aldermen 
of London, for the just carriage and managing of 
the Lottery authorized by the King for the use of 
the aqueduct undertaken by Sir Edward Stradling, 
Sir Walter Roberts, and others.” 

With a view to confirming the statement 
in the warrant, I searched Mr. Beaven’s 
‘Aldermen of London’ (what a pity the 
author did not increase the value of his 
historical compilation by including in it an 
index of surnames !), but failed to discover 
therefrom that Edward Rudge, son of the 
Alderman and Sheriff, had also been an 
Alderman of London. I was at a _ loss, 
therefore, to know how to account for 
the discrepancy between the omission 
by Mr. Beaven and the description in the 
warrant. 

By the courtesy and kind assistance of 
Mr. Edward M. Borrajo, City Librarian at 
the Guildhall Library, I am now ina position 
to confirm the accuracy, in this instance, 
of Mr. Beaven’s ‘Aldermen of London.’ 
Mr. Borrajo has informed me that Edward 
Rudge, son of the Alderman and Sheriff, 
never was an Alderman of London, and 
that the mistake in so describing him appears 
to have arisen from the author of the 
“History of English Lotteries’ giving the 
date of the warrant as 1689, instead of 
1639 (vide ‘Calendar of State Papers, 1638- 
1639,’ p. 314). 

I therefore beg leave to amend my state- 
ment at 10 8. x. 470, col. 2, 1. 24, by the 
deletion of the words ‘“‘ Alderman of London.” 

Francis H. Retron. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


“Curistmas PIG” (10 S. xi. 27, 71).— 
The “ pigs ” referred to by M. P. as “ mince- 
pie pigs” made “to please children 
remind me that, when 1 was a child, a 
similar dainty was made for the children 
of Northamptonshire families at the time of 
pig-killing. This was called a “ keech,” and 
is referred to in Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire 
Glossary.’ The second meaning of the 
word there is: “A large oblong or tri- 
angular pasty, made at Christmas, of raisins 
and apples chopped together.” 

This hardly coincides with my knowledge 
of a “keech.” It was always triangular, 
and consisted of a turnover or pasty filled 
with ordinary mincemeat ; and in the centre, 
where the three points of the turnover met, @ 
dough bird was placed, with two currants 
to form his eyes. 

For each child of the family a “ keech 
was always made. I had my share of these 
childish delights in the late fifties and early 
sixties, and I still possess a letter from my 
dear departed mother, written to me when 
at school prior to the Christmas holidays, 
wherein occur the ominous words: I 
expect you will be too old for a keech. 
It is many a long year since I saw a real 
“keech,” but I think they are still an 
institution in some Northamptonshire 
families. Joun Pace. 


Vit~aGE Names (10 S. xi. 29). 
~-Would not the gender of the qualifying 
adjective be determined by the feminine 
parochia or parecia, of which the masculine 
vicus, bearing the same name, 15S but the 
little metropolis ? CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Probably “Magna” and “ Parva” 
used in preference to “ Magnus 
Parvus merely for the sake of euphony. 
. HotpEN MacMIcHaEL. 


Str Jonn SypDENHAM, Bart., OF BRIMPTON 
(10 S. x. 490; xi. 53).—MrR. RADCLIFFE will 
find Dame Mary Sydenham given as the 
second wife of Andrew, Lord Gray, in Sir 
J. B. Paul’s edition of ‘The Scots Peerage, 
1907, and Dame Catherine Cadell as his 
third wife. 

In my communication on p. 54 please 
read widow ” for “‘ wife ”’ in 1. 12. 

PEeRcEVAL Lucas. 


SurrraGeTTes: ‘THE GIRL OF THE 
PERIOD MISCELLANY’ (10 8. x. 467, 518).— 
‘The Girl of the Period’ was the heading 
of an article in The Saturday Review of 
14 March, 1868—a scathing impeachment of 
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the girl of that time. The attack was 
fiercely repulsed by an article (I know not 
in what publication) under the heading ‘ The 
Girl of the Periodical.’ 

Joun P. STILWELL. 


Dickens’s “ Knrre-Box” (10 8. xi. 8).— 
On a sideboard of the upstairs room in the 
coffee-house in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where 
David Copperfield had a memorable inter- 
view with Mr. Spenlow and Miss Murdstone, 
were ‘‘two of those extraordinary boxes, 
all corners and flutings, for sticking knives 
and forks in, which, happily for mankind, are 
now obsolete.” See chap. xxxviii. (‘A 
Dissolution of Partnership’) in the one- 
volume “Charles Dickens Edition,” p. 332. 
These obsolete contrivances, which are to be 
met with in curiosity and second-hand- 
furniture shops, are, I believe, sometimes 
converted into stationery cases. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


EpWaARD BARNARD (105. xi. 28).—Thomas 
Barnard, the officiating minister, was in all 
probability not the future Bishop of Killaloe 
and Kilfenora, but Edward Barnard’s brother 
who became Fellow of Eton in 1772, and was 
also Vicar of Mapledurham (‘ Registrum 
Regale,’ p. 17). 

idward Barnard’s wife is described in the 
Eton Parish Register (under notice of the 
birth of her son) as the daughter of 
Nathaniel Haggatt of Barbadoes. Cole says 
that Barnard, “while he was Master of 
Eton Schole,....married a West Indian 
lady of a good fortune, but who lived with 
him not many years.’”’ There was one son 
by the marriage, Edward, born in 1763. 

R. A. Austen LEIGH. 


“Spanish Strapps’’: ‘“Morsus 
ticus” (10 8. xi. 49).—These are different 
names for that disease which each nation 
attributes to some other country. Accord- 
ing to a common account, the scourge was 
brought to Europe by one of the Spanish 
companions of Columbus in 1494, who had 
become infected in Haiti. The sufferings 
caused by it would afford an apt comparison 
for those due to the maleficent influence of 
witches. E. E. 


THIMBLES (10 S, xi. 66).—The story that 
thimbles were invented by the Dutch in or 
about 1690 is continually cropping up in 
newspapers, very often with the addition 
that one John Lofting manufactured 
thimbles in London in 1695. No proof has 
ever been given of Mr. Lofting’s existence. 
As Mr. Pracock says, thimbles are probably 


of prehistoric date. I have a note that they 
have been found in the disinterred dwellings. 
at Herculaneum, but cannot give the autho- 
rity. The Shakespeare allusions should be 
well known; and mention of the thimble 
in English literature can be traced back to 
Saxon times. The late Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
in his ‘ History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England,’ shows that in 1494 a dozen 
thimbles cost 4s. It is difficult not to 
believe that a thimble of some kind must 
have been contemporaneous with the first 


needle ; and few things are more ancient 
than the needle. G. L. APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 


FIELD TO SPORTSMEN (10 S.. 
x. 509)—-Does Mr. ARCHER propose to- 
include medieval examples of accidental 
death in the chase? If so, James Gray,. 
Parke and housekeeper of the town of 
Hunsdon, Herts, should be included. He 
was killed on 12 Dec., 1591, at the age of 
69, by a shaft from a crossbow aimed at a 
deer. He is depicted on a brass as shooting 
at a stag while Death, as a skeleton, is stick- 
ing an arrow into him. The inscription 
states that he ‘“ Near to this Deaths-Signe 
Brasse doth lie.” W. B. GerisuH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


‘Tue MILLENNIAL Star’ (10 8. xi. 69).— 
This publication (rather a magazine than a. 
newspaper) was first issued, I think, about 
1838—at least I have vol. xi., dated from 
January to December, 1849. It appeared 
fortnightly on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, and consisted of about 16 octavo 
pages. It was edited and published by 
Orson Pratt, 15, Wilton Street, St. Anne- 
Street, Liverpool. 

I cannot say where there is likely to be a 
set of these volumes, unless there is one at 
the present head-quarters in Liverpool of 
the organization. Their address is “ The 
Latter-day Saints, Printing, Publishing, 
and Emigration Office,” 295, Edge Lane,. 
Liverpool. A. H. ARKLE. 


Rop or Brickwork (10 S. x. 388; xi. 
77)—The origin of the “rod, pole, or 
as a lineal and superficial measure 
ie been traced to the rod, pole, or goad 
used to urge and direct the team of plough 
oxen. It was found to be a convenient land 
measure in feudal times when the lords. 
allotted plots to the villeins and others 
under them for agriculture. One rod wide 
and forty long built up the quarter-acre, 
a very usual-sized lot—forty rods long being: 
one furlong (‘‘furrowlong,” a convenient 
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length for a furrow before turning the oxen). 
And, of course, four rods wide by one furlong 
deep constituted one acre. The pole or rod 
was 16} feet or 53 yards. The length of the 
rod or pole differed in parts of the country 
with the differing soils and agriculture, 
but gradually the differences grew less, and 
finally the statutory acre was evolved. The 
present Gunter’s chain of 66 feet, ten square 
chains to an acre, was invented by the 
Rev. Edmund Gunter (1581-1626), a pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Gresham College. 
It was ingeniously adapted to facilitate 
decimal calculations in land measurement. 

The use of the rod in superficial measure- 
ment of masonry and brickwork, and 
lineally in hedges, ditches, and fences, 
followed, as a convenient existing measure. 
A square rod is 272} superficial feet. 

I have written this from memory, and 
cannot now conveniently give the best 
authorities, but the following may inter alia 
be referred to: Seebohm, ‘The English 
Village Community,’ 1883 ; Ballard, ‘Domes- 
day Inquest,’ 1906. 

ArtHuR Harston, F.S.I. 


BisHop Sampson oF Licu¥FiEetp (10 S. x. 
429; xi. 16).—On 22 Sept., 13 Eliz., William 
Pyrrye and Julia his wife disposed of 
copyhold property to Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Hardwicke, their attorneys being 
William and Roger Sampson (Pattingham 
Manor Court Rolls). 

H. Junrus 


Mirrep Assots (108. x. 410, 455 ; xi. 16)- 
—It seems doubtful if the privileges and 
power of the principal abbeys were accorded 
to Chertsey, or to Merton. In Wheeler’s 
‘History of Chertsey Abbey’ it is expressly 
stated (on p. 59) that no summonses to 
Parliament are to be found addressed to the 
Abbots of Chertsey. Hence the omission 
of that abbey in the list previously rig yy 


Upton. 


German LeaTHER Binpincs: “ CurrR- 
BouILLI”’: Curr-cISELE”’ (10 x. 369). 
—I would draw the attention of BrBtos 
to the ‘ N.E.D.’ definition of ‘ cuir-bouilli,” 
viz., ‘‘ Leather boiled or soaked in hot water, 
and, when soft, moulded or pressed into any 
required form,” &c. I am aware that this 
is not the full technical reply asked for, but 
ho that the concluding reference to 
Leland, ‘Minor Arts,’ 1880, may possibly 
be of service. This work may perhaps 
speak of “‘ graved ”’ leather too. 


Has Brsios consulted any books dealing 
with fourteenth-sixteenth century armour 
in which “ cuir-bouilli” was used? The 
process of manufacture was no doubt the 
same. CHARLES GILL:! iN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


ADRIAN ScroreE (10 8. x. 469; xi. 32).— 
Mr. W. B. GerisH is certainly in error in 
saying (ante, p. 33) that Sir Adrian Scrope 
was ‘“ made a K.C.B. by Charles IT.” in 1661. 
Charles II. made no K.C.B.s—the dignity 
did not exist earlier than 1815. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 

Leamington. 


CLEMENT’S INN KNOCKER (10 S. xi. 69).— 
If W. B. H. would send me, through you, 
as full a description as he can, I might 
possibly give him a clue. 

Matet, Col. 


SNEEZING SUPERSTITION (10 S. xi. 7).— 
When I was at Prague recently a Cech 

rofessor smilingly observed, ‘‘ Pozdrav 
Pan Buh” (‘‘ The Lord God restore you to 
health’”’), when Isneezed. Thisis only current 
in rural districts. 

Another Cech friend explained that a 
hiccough is due to some one speaking of you 
at that moment, like the earburn super- 
stition. Francis P. MarcHAnt. 

Streatham Common. 


CAROLINE AS A MASCULINE Name (10 8S. 
x. 450; xi. 15).—It is suggested that Col. 
Scott was named after Caroline of Anspach, 
Queen of George II. He would have been 
born at about the time of that monarch’s 
accession, and the Queen may have been his 

odmother. The case of the Hon. Anne 

‘awlet, whose godmother was Queen Anne, 
seems to throw light on the matter. 

Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


Srr Ropert FLETCHER (10 8. xi. 48).—In 
Hamilton’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
the owner of the Fletcher oil painting is 
given as Earl Fitzwilliam. The print was 
engraved in mezzotint by W. Dickinson, 
and published 24 Nov., 1774. 

ArtTHuR W. WATERS. 

Leamington Spa. 


STEEPE SuRNAME (10 S. x. 468).—Steep 
is a parish in Hampshire, two miles north- 
west from Petersfield, in East Meon hundred. 
I have searched Kelly’s Directories for 
London and for Hampshire, but do not find 
the surname there. JOHN P. STILWELL. 
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Wells and Glastonbury. By T. S. Holmes. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

THE topographer of ancient cities could not easil 

discover a more congenial subject than that whic 

Mr. Holmes found ready to his hand in the hoary 
memories which gather round Wells and Glaston- 
bury. He has on the whole risen to the occasion 
with proper enthusiasm, and tells their story with 
careful and minute detail. We can extend our 
congratulation to Mr. E. H. New on the somewhat 
impressionist woodcuts in eighteenth-century style, 
of which he gives a liberal supply, although for 
accuracy of detail we may prefer the photographic 
processes which are now brought to such perfec- 
tion. The author modestly disclaims originality, 
though he has some new information to impart as 
to the municipal and corporate development of 
Wells from medieval times till it received its 
charter of innecpesetion as a borough from Queen 
Elizabeth in 1589. 

The famous legend of Joseph of Arimathza and 
his introduction of Christianity at Glastonbury has 
hardly received so much attention as it deserves, 
Mr. Holmes should have consulted the edition of 
the fourteenth-century poem ‘ Joseph of Arimathie’ 
which Prof. Skeat produced for the Early English 
Text Society. The story was popularized by the 
English bishops under Bubwith bringing it forward 
at the Council of Basel in 1431, in order to *‘ go one 
better” than the claim of the Gallican Church that 


St. Dionysius the Areopagite was its founder. But 


the legend had been already mentioned by William 
of Malmesbury in the twelfth century, and there 
is no doubt that a Celtic monastery existed at 
Glastonbury at a very early date. i 

Wells obtained its name from an ancient fountain 
or well sacred to St. Andrew, which is mentioned 
in a charter of pape in 776, and is_ still 
flowing. The author thinks that Glastonbury, 
otherwise Avallac, was so called in honour of two 
Celtic gods of the nether world, Glast and Avallac. 
Where do these reputed deities find mention ? Not 
in the works of Prof. Rhys, who deduces the names 
from glasdon, the oak, and avall, the apple tree, 
both cultivated by the Druids. Evalac, King o 
Sarras, converted by Joseph, is one of the inci- 
dental personages in the old romance mentioned 
above. As a rule, authorities are not cited for 
statements which often seem to require verification. 
Madilode Street, ¢.g., is said to have got its name 
from ‘‘ middle lode” or middle ford (p. 294). It is 
more likely, we suggest, to stand for ‘‘ Maude- 
lode,’ the lane that led by the almshouses of 
St. Mary Maudelin or Magdalen, founded here by 
Abbot aes, from which Magdalen Street hard by 
also has its name. Gerarde of the ‘ Herball’ is 
misprinted “Gerald” (p. 288). 

It is sad to learn that so lately as 1723 important 
remains of St. Joseph’s Chapel were still in exist- 
ence, and that Stukeley saw them being carted 
away for paving roads and cattle-stalls! 

The Aneid of Virgil, Books. VII.—XII._ Trans- 
lated into Blank Verse by Henry Smith Wright. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. WricHT has now completed his rendering of 

the ‘ Aineid,’ the first part of which appeared in 

1903. The translation is a good, clear rendering, 


free from diffuseness, and not wanting in dignity. 
On the other hand, far too many inversions are 
used, and we do not find the variety of feet which is 
really essential to raise blank verse above dullness. 
Here is a passage from the speech of Atneas in 
k XI. on viewing Pallas :— 
Unhappy boy, 
Hath fortune now, in this her gracious hour, 
Begrudged me thee, permitting not that thou 
Should’st see my kingdom, nor as conqueror ride 
To thy ancestralhome? Not this indeed 


f | France,’ by Mr. 


The parting promise that I gave thy sire, 

hen he embraced me as I left his halls, 
And sent me forth to win a mighty realm ! 
Fearful of risk, he warned me that our foes. 
Were keen in war, and with a hardy race 
The fight would be. He haply even now, 
Deceived by empty hopes, is offering prayers 
And gifts piled on the altar. 
In this month’s Cornhill Mr. Lucy concludes: 


his highly interesting series of reminiscences, and 
reveals the fact that he was offered the editorship 
of Punch in 1897, but “ could not accept it to the 
deposition of the man who gave me my first 
footing on Punch, and whose friendship I had 
enjoyed for fifteen years.’’ He supplies also an 
amusing sketch of Phil May’s casual ways. We 
do not care much for Mr. Noyes’s latter-day verse 
‘Bacchus and the Pirates.’ Miss 
Rosaline Masson contributes some pleasant 
reminiscences of ‘Browning in Edinburgh.’ 
S. G. Tallentyre gives a lever sketch of ‘ A Parson 
of the Thirties,’ Canon Hall, who was the friend 
of Sydney Smith and Barham, and an agreeable 
clergyman, apparently, of the old-fashioned sort.. 
Col. Macartney-Filgate’s account of an infantry 
scouting competition, ‘ Manchuria—in the Mourne 
Mountains,’ is good reading. 

In The Fortnightly ‘“‘ Auditor Tantum” con- 
tinues that frank criticism of Parliamentary 
figures which has become fashionable lately, but 
this time it is ‘ His Hajesty’s Ministers’ who are 
weighed in the balance. There seems to us a 
great deal too much writing on politics in the 
magazines, and we therefore welcome four articles 
of a different sort: ‘ Americans as Actors,’ by 
Mr. Bram Stoker; ‘ Poetry and the Stage,’ by 
Mr. Stephen are? ‘The Fatigue of Anatole 

- M. Kettle ; and ‘ The Writings 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats,’ by E. M. D. All these 
papers may be read with interest and profit. 
The first is a study of the American “ racial 
spirit’ rather than of the stage of the United 
States. Mr. Gwynn emphasizes the success of 
Prof. Murray’s translation of the ‘ Electra’ 
at the Court Theatre, and dwells reasonably on 
the nuisance of interruption by persons who 
arrive at their seats when the acting has begun— 
—a proceeding not tolerated in classical music.. 
Why Mr. Gwynn should speak of Hauptmanstall’s. 
‘ Electra ’ we know not. The German’s adapter’s 
name is Hoffmannsthal. It appears that Mr. 
Gwynn has just discovered Euripides, which he 
truly describes as “a little absurd.”’ Mr. W. B 
Yeats in his Irish plays is denied the touch o 
ordinary humanity and normal emotions which 
is strong in Euripides, and Mr. Phillips in ‘ Nero 
is criticized as ‘diffuse and scattered.’’ Mr. 
Kettle’s able, but not entirely satisfactory article 
explains that after ten years Anatole France is 
tired of politics, and has returned to a “* pessimism 
stabbed into lightsome flashes with epigrams.’’ 


concerning 


| 
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The discussion of Mr. Yeats’s work would be 
more valuable if it had more criticism of his style, 
his sense of metre, and his occasional lack of 
humour. Still, it is a tribute well deserved to 
one of the best of our living poets. Curiously 
enough, ‘‘ Mr. Yeats, it is said, is unable to dis- 
tinguish one tune from another.’ This is de- 
cidedly one of the most interesting numbers of 
The Fortnightly that we have seen of late. 


The Nineteenth Century is strong in politics 
and sociology, but singularly weak in history, 
literature, and art. The only articles in this 
line are Mr. G. G. Coulton’s ‘ Our Conscripts at 
Crécy,’a striking paper; Mrs. Arthur Kennard’s 
‘The Real Lafcadio Hearn,’ a protest of obvious 
sincerity, but no great critical power, against 
Gould’s book, with numerous interesting 
details of Hearn’s career; and a sketch of Men- 
delssohn by Miss A. E. Keeton, which is full of 
verbosity. The best article is probably Sir 
Oliver ge’s effective ‘Reply to Prof. New- 
comb,’ entitled ‘ The Attitude of Science to the 
Unusual,’ in which he vindicates the right of 
psychical research to a fair hearing. This article 
should not be missed. On the other hand, we 
cannot see what good is done by Mr. W. F. Lord’s 
‘The Lost Empire of England (?),’ a violent 
tirade against Radicals. It is in strange contrast 
to Mr. Harold Spender’s moderate, sensible, and 
well-expressed answer to the question, ‘ What 
should the Government Do ?’ r. Basil Tozer’s 
views on the law of divorce ventilate an un- 
pleasant subject on which the law to many 
people seems in urgent need of reform. 

The National Review is as vigorous and incisive 
as ever in matters of politics. It has, however, 
only one literary article, a continuation by Mr. 
George Hookham of ‘ The Shakespearian Problem.’ 
We are no more impressed by his destructive 
criticism than we were in his first article. Chan- 
cellor Lias in ‘ A Plea for More Bishops’ has not 
our complete sympathy, for the reason that his 
Church is, as his closing words explain, “ at 
pee most certainly not the Church of the 

nglish nation.” Miss Helen Zimmern has an 
entertaining article on ‘Modern Antiques,’ in 
which she shows that such frauds are not by any 
means an invention of yesterday. Sir William 
Ramsay (the man of science, not the scholar and 
archeologist) has an article on ‘ Transmutation.’ 


In The Burlington Magazine the editorial 
articles refer to the McCulloch Collection, which 
has been so sharply criticized in various quarters, 
and the anniversaries of the British Museum and 
the National Portrait Gallery, respectively the 
hundred and fiftieth and fiftieth. Mr. D. S. 
MacColl has an admirable illustrated article on 
some portraits af Alfred Stevens, on whom Mr. 
E. F. Strange has also a Biographical Note. 
‘Ladik Rugs,’ by Mrs. C. J. Herringham, with 
the frontispiece, will be sufficient to show the 
beauty of Oriental design in this way. Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson has a learned article on a 
woodcut by Beham of ‘The Patron saints of 
Hungary.’ An oil painting by J. R. Cozens is 
reproduced ; and there are also some beautiful 
illustrations of the work of the Limoges enameller 
known as ‘‘ Kip.” By a highly ingenious process 
of research and reasoning, this “‘ Kip ”’ is identified 
with Jean Poillevé. It is pleasing to hear that 
some important works have been saved from the 
Messina earthquake. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. THoMas BAKER’s Catalogue 536 contains 
works on theology. A strongly bound set of the 
‘ Encyclopédie éologique,’ 52 vols., 4to, is 
7l. 15s.; Bishop Wordsworth’s Bible, 6 vols., 
21. 2s.; and a fine copy of Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ 11. 10s. There are items under 
Dean Stanley, Westcott, Maurice, and Egypt ; 
= Snag appendix is devoted to Roman Catholic 

ooks. 


Mr. P. M. Barnard has in his Manchester 
Series No. 1 Allison’s ‘ Voyage from Archangel ” 
in 1697, 11. 15s. Alpine works include Conway’s: 
‘Himalayas,’ Edition de. Luxe, 2 vols., 1894, 
21. 12s. 6d. <A fine copy of ‘ Bibliographica,” 
3 vols., half-morocco by Zaehnsdorf, uncut, is: 
4l. 4s.; and Brunet’s ‘ Manuel du Libraire,’ with 
ee 8 vols., a perfectly clean copy,. 
half-morocco, 117. lls. Under Bunsen is ‘Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History,’ 5 vols., uncut, 51. ;- 
and under Cervantes is the folio edition of ‘ Don. 
Quixote,’ 1652, 41. 4s. There is a special vellum 
copy of ‘La Constitution Francaise, présentée- 
au Roi le 3 septembre, 1791,’ red morocco,. 
101. 10s. Under Dickens is the first issue of the 
first edition of ‘ Grimaldi,’ 61. It will be remem- 
bered that Grimaldi’s grave is situated in the 
recreation ground adjoining the church of St.. 
James, Pentonville, though the inscription has: 
become illegible. At the recent meeting of tlie- 
Finsbury Borough Council, Mr. Preston, the- 
Town Clerk, promised that it should receive atten-- 
tion. Mr. Barnard also includes in his Catalogue- 
a large and clean copy of Koberger’s 1477 edition) 
of ‘ Reynerus de Pisis Pantheologia,’ one of the- 
finest books ever printed. The last leaf of the- 
third volume of this copy has unfortunately’ 
been removed. The work is in oak boards: 
covered with thick leather, and is priced 91. 9s. 


Mr. Barnard, in addition to the Catalogue: 
from his Manchester branch, sends us a choice- 
list, No. 27, from Tunbridge Wells. There are- 
manuscripts and beautiful Hore, also Incunabula 
arranged in Proctor’s order. Under Mainz: 
occurs Tritheim’s ‘Cathalogus illustrium viror’’ 
germania,” Peter of Friedberg, 1495, containing~ 
lives of 303 famous men, a good many of whom 
were living at the time the book was printed... 
21. 15s. Under Strassburg is Terence’s ‘Comee-- 
die,’ Johann Reinhard of Griiningen, Nov. 1,. 
1496, with 8 full-page and several hundred 
smaller woodcuts. An early eighteenth-centu 
owner has rendered very freely Terence’s epitaph: 
into English verse :— 

Carthage in Afric gave me birth and name, 

Rome’s equal for a time in pow’r and fame, 

Till Scipio, so decreed by envious Fates, 
Raz’d our proud walls, our Stately tow'rs and' 
Gates ; 
The task incumbent on me I discharg’d, 
The Follies of both Old and young disclos’d, 

And of each rank and sex ye Wiles expos’d. 
Consider well my plays, and when you ’ve done, 

You ’ll know what Course to take, and what! 

to shun. J. G. 
Mr. Barnard states: ‘In all there are fourteen 
lines ; the composition is evidently original, as- 


‘there are several alterations in it. “Can it be by 


John Gay ? I have been unable to find a repre-- 
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duction of his writing.’’ Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to help him. The price 
of the book is 61. 10s. 

There are items under Rome, Venice, &c. Mr. 
Barnard gives valuable notes to each, and 
evidently bestows much time and pains in pro- 
ducing his catalogues, which always contain 
rarities. This one has seven full-page illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell opens his Catalogue 169 
with a few of his purchases from the library of the 
late Lord Amherst. We note two. Brant’s 
“Ship of Fools,’ a perfect copy, 1570, is 281. 
This example contains Barclay’s ‘ Mirror of 
Good Manners’ and ‘ The Egloges,’ which are 
frequently missing. A manuscript on vellum, a 
codex of the Epistole of S. Hieronymus, circa 1400, 
has a painted initial miniature of the saint in a 
cave, dictating his epistles to a pupil, and many 
beautiful illuminated initials, large folio, morocco 
extra by Bedford, 251. A Second Folio Shake- 
speare wants last leaf, 1632, 551. ; and there is an 
important volume of Restoration poems in 
manuscript, containing ballads, songs, satires, 
lampoons, epitaphs, &c., written in the time of 
Charles II. There are 106 pieces, and Mr. Dobell 
believes that 65 of these have never been printed, 
as he has made diligent search through the lite- 
rature of the period, but failed to discover them. 
Would that our old contributor Ebsworth were 
here to tell us! The volume is in contemporary 
binding, with a ducal coronet on the sides, 401. 
The gencral portion of the Catalogue contains 
first editions of Matthew Arnold, and the first 
edition of ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
Cawthorn, 1809, 1/1. 1s. Drama includes Terry’s 
‘Theatrical Gallery,’ 1825, 11. 1s., and the 
‘Galerie Théatrale,’ 76 full-length portraits of 
French actors and actresses, 1818-20, 31. 3s. 
Other items include Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ first 
edition, folio, 1662, 41. 4s.; Huth’s ‘ Fugitive 
Tracts,’ 2 vols., 51. 5s.; Stow’s ‘ London,’ black- 
letter, 1618, 2/. 58. ; Hayley’s ‘ Life of Romney,’ 
1809, 51. 15s.; and first edition of Rossetti’s 
poems, 1870, 31. 12s. First editions of Swinburne 
include the extremely rare ‘ Atalanta in Calydon, 
6l. 6s. There are bound volumes of modern 
pamphlets at prices varying from 3s. Many of 
these are of great interest: political, folk-lore, 
drama, trials, F. W. Newman, Shakespeare, &c. 
Those with a taste, like the Shah of Persia, for 
collecting London posters are offered some 
interesting series. 

Mr. Alexander W. Macphail of Edinburgh has 
in his List XCVI. much relating to Scotland, 
including a set of the Acts of the Parliament of 
Scotland, 1124-1707, edited by Thomson, with 
index by Dickson, 13 vols., folio, 1814-75, 9l. 10s. ; 
and the Scottish History Society’s publications, 
48 vols., 201. There is a list under Art, and much 
of interest under Burns, including an oil painting 
of his cottage, 12in. by 8in., in gold frame, 
81. 3s.; and a water-colour of Fergusson’s tomb, 
erected by Burns in 1786, Il. 1s. ‘ Hood in Scot- 
land,’ published at Dundee in 1885, gives reminis- 
cences of him during his life in Forfarshire as 
a young man, 3s. 6d. Under Charles Lamb is 
“The Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend and Climbing 
Boys’ Annual,’ supposed to have been partly 
edited by Lamb, 1824, 10s. 6d. ; and under Shake- 
speriana the first edition of Dodd’s ‘ Beauties, 
2 vols., calf, 1752, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 421 
contains the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1872-1902, 141.; and the Herleian 
Society, 1886-1901, 131. 13s. Under De Foe 
is a rare collection of pamphlets bound in one 
volume, 1/. 1s. Under Dryden is the Library 
Edition, with Life by Scott, 18 vols., calf, Edin- 
burgh, 1821, 6/.; and under Pope are some rare 
anonymous pamphlets, including the first edition 
of ‘ The Temple of Fame,’ in one volume, 1719-21, 
3l. 3s. Among art books we find Wedmore’s 
“Turner and Ruskin,’ 2 vols., imperial 4to, 31. 18s. 
and Wright's ‘Gallery of Engravings,’ 3 vols., 
4to, morocco extra, 1844-6, 18s. Under Costume 
is the scarce first edition of Chery and Alix’s 
‘ Recherches sur les Costumes et sur les Théatres 
de toutes les Nations,’ 54 exquisitely coloured 
plates, 2 vols., in 1, 4to, red morocco, Paris, 1790, 
8l. 8s. There is a handsomely bound copy, tree 
calf extra, of Froude’s ‘ England,’ 12 vols. 7. 
The Edition de Luxe of Kipling 19 vols., cloth, 
Scribner, 1899-1903, is 81. 8s. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s Catalogue 65 is devoted 
to Engraved Portraits, most of them at low 
prices, an interesting and varied collection. We 
note ‘ Ingoldsby,’’ Beethoven, Bartolozzi, and 
Wilson Barrett as Claudian. <A fine impression 
of Colley Cibber is 31. 38.; and ‘ Grimaldi’s 
Drolleries,’ a coloured lithograph with the face 
allowing for 27 diffcrent portraits, and capable 
of nearly 200 changes, small folio, 15s. Other 
items are Dickens with autograph ; Sam House, 
the patriotic publican of Soho, supporter of 
Wilkes and Fox ; Fanny Kemble, Edmund Kean, 
Ben Jonson, Macaulay with autograph, Milton 
when a boy, Old Parr, Walter Scott with dog 
(apparently a private contemporary etching, 
1817), and prints of Washington, including inter- 
view with his mother when he was about to 
become a midshipman, and his monument at 
Baltimore. Poets include Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Cowper, and Moore. Among royal _per- 
sonages are Mary, Queen of Scots; the wife of 
William III; the Charleses; the Henrys; the 
Georges, and many of the French kings. 


[Notices of several other Catalogues areiheld over. ] 


Dotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special cttention to the following 
notices 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 


spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
munication ‘ Duplicate.” 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of g: faith. 

Earlier instances are recorded in the ‘ N.E.D, 

J. RADCLIFFE.—Forwarded. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 
ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 
SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 


NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
The Geological Magazine. 
Monthly 1s. 6d. net. Per annum, 18s. net, post free. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


JOHN MILTON. Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 
MINOR POEMS, preserved in the Sa A Trinity 

oe. With Preface and Notes, 

0, printed, 1899, in in cloth box, 31s. 6d.; or 

d, e style, 21. 28, 

*,* Only a few copies left. 


CANT A ABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By DAVID 
LOGGAN (1690). A of of the University 

and Eton Coll Edited, with Introducti 
by J. WILLIS Polio, boards: 2. 


id in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


POOLE & 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, w.c,, 


J. 


for a Quotation. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 
The foes 8 Catalogues will be sent post free to any 
Part of the World 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY = pages. 


A TRAVELS 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS . 
BOOK BARGAINS 


L. C. BRAUN, 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 
ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


FOLK-MEMORY; or, the Continuity of British 


Archaeology. 
By WALTER JOHNSON. With Illustrations by SIDNEY HARROWING and others. 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Atheneum.—‘‘ Mr. Johnson has already established a reputation as a sound local antiquary. The 
resent volume will obtain for him full recognition as a writer on general archeology. He is happy in 
is choice of a subject and of a title. The expression of ‘ Folk-Memory ’ is apt, founded on the accepted 
recedent of folk-lore, a word invented by the first editor of Notes and Queries. It is expressive, and 


ikely, we think, eventually to become current.” 


RHODES OF THE KNIGHTS. 


By Baron DE BELABRE. With a Frontispiece in Chromo-Collotype and 188 Maps, Inscriptions, 
Shields, and Photographs in the Text. Demy 4to, buckram gilt, 17. 1ls. 6d. net. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE CLASSICS. 


Six Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford by ARTHUR J. EVANS, ANDREW 
LANG, GILBERT MURRAY, F. B. JEVONS, J. L. MYRES, W. WARDE FOWLER. 


Edited by R. R. MARETT. Illustrated. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Atheneum.— Every page in the book is full of interest...... 
suggestive.” 


THE NANDI: their Language and Folk-lore. 


By A. C. HOLLIS. With an Introduction by Sir CHARLES ELIOT. With 44 Plates, 
numerous Illustrations in the Text, and a Map. 8vo, 16s. net. 


WELSH MEDIEVAL LAW. 


Being a Text of the Laws of Howell the Good, namely the British Museum Harleian MS. 4353 of 
the Thirteenth Century, with Translation, Introduction, Appendix, Glossary, Index, and a Map 
By A. W. WADE-EVANS. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF CANADA, 1763-1812. 


By Sir C. P. LUCAS. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Uniform with the CANADIAN WAR, 1812. 


They are all good reading and 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 


A Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an Introduction by A.C. SWINBURNE, 
and a Note on ROSSETTI and CHARLES WELLS by THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. (New 


Volume World’s Classics.) From 1s. net. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN 0. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Tane, F.C. ; and Printed 
J. £D D FRANCIS Atheneum Press Bream’s Buildings Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, February 6 1909 
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